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Editorial Forenord 
to the Travel Number 


HE Travel Issue of Scholastic is an annual in- 

stitution which, at first sight, may appear so 
different from the usual content*of a classroom 
magazine that some readers may not recognize 
its adaptability to educational uses. In one 
respect it has a frankly commercial motive— 
namely, to present to high school teachers and 
students who may contemplate the adventures 
of travel during the summer of 1936 glimpses by 
text and pictures of a variety of interesting and 
stimulating places around the world, together with 
appropriate advertising by steamship companies, 
travel bureaus, railroads, and bus lines which have 
attractive trips to offer 

Thousands of American teachers, for instance, 
will attend the summer convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association, to be held the last 
of June and the first of July, at Portland, Oregon, 
and will make it the pivot of their vacation plans 
From Portland, innumerable trips and cruises 
may conveniently be made to the scenic wonders 
of the Northwest, Mount Rainier, Crater Lake, 
Yosemite, Yellowstone, Glacier, and the other 
national parks, the Canadian Rockies, the “in- 
side cruise’ to Alaska, Hawaii, or returning by 
Southern California, the Grand Canyon, the San 
Diego and Dallas Expositions, or the Panama 
Canal. On May 9 Scholastic wil! also publish a 
special number on Mexico, which will give a 
completer picture of the travel possibilities of our 
neighboring republic 

Getting back to the classroom, the Travel 
Number of Scholastic is just as full of English and 
Social Studies material as any other issue. In 
these pages will be found excellent examples of 
one of the most entertaining forms of writ- 
ing—travel literature. There are also open doors 
to social insights of many kinds about the people, 
the resources, and the political and social insti- 
tutions of many lands. For travel, in the last 
analysis, is our best and most direct introduction 
to both the culture and the social understanding 
of the world we live in 


« 
FLOOD EXTRA! 


THE disastrous floods which inundated Pitts- 

burgh and other sections of the East last fort- 
night (see page 18) brought something more than 
a spectator’s interest to Scholastic. With down- 
town Pittsburgh covered by fifteen feet of muddy 
water, up to the very doors of the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, our Pittsburgh headquarters, 
and the Northside plant of Herbick & Held 
Company, printers of our other magazines, Scho- 
lastic Coach and Highschool, completely submerged, 
a sudden shift of plans has been necessary. Copy, 
cuts, type, paper, and presses are under the swollen 
waters of the Ohio River, with the extent of 
damage sti!l undetermined. As a result, no issue 
of Highschool will be published April 4, but the 
April 4 and April 18 issues will be combined in 


one issue 

The printing of Scholastic itself, which is done 
elsewhere, will not be disturbed, but there may be 
a slight delay in the mailing of this issue of Scho- 
lastic from Chicago, owing to difficulties of mail 
delivery during the floods. Correspondence with 
the Subscription Department has also been held 
up on account of inability to keep open the 
Pittsburgh office. Teachers are asked to bear these 
facts in mind 

Students and teachers who have sent art work 
for the Scholastic Awards to the Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, need not be concerned. All 
art material has been rescued without damage 
from the flood area, and the Annual Scholastic 
Art Exhibition will not be interrupted. 
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Travelogue 


A Story by RING LARDNER 


HEY met for the first time at 

luncheon in the diner of the 

westbound limited that had 

left Chicago the night before. 
The girls, it turned out, were Hazel 
Dignan and her friend Mildred Orr. 
The man was Dan Chapman. 

He it was who broke the ice by ask- 
ing if they minded riding backwards. 
It was Hazel who answered. She was 
a seasoned traveler and knew how’ to 
talk to strangers. Mildred had been 
hardly anywhere and had little to say, 
even when she knew people. 

“Not at all,” was Hazel’s reply to 
his polite query. “I’m so used to trains 
that I believe I could ride on top of 
them and not be uncomfortable.” 

“Imagine,” put in Mildred, “riding 
on top of a train!” 

“Many’s the time I’ve done it!” said 
their new acquaintance. ‘‘Freight- 
trains, though; not passenger-trains. 
And it was when I was a kid.” 

“IT don’t see how you dared,” said 
Mildred. 

“I guess I was a kind of a reckless, 
wild kid,” he said. “It’s a wonder I 
didn’t get killed, the chances I took. 
Some kids take lots of chances; that 
is, boys.” 

“Girls do, too,” said Hazel quickly. 
“Girls take just as many chances as 
boys.” 

“Oh, no, Hazel!’ remonstrated her 
friend, and received an approving 
look from the male. 

“Where are you headed for?” he 
asked. 

“Frisco first and then Los Angeles,” 
Hazel replied. 

“Listen—let me give you a tip. 
Don’t say ‘Frisco’ in front of them 
native sons. They don’t like that nick- 
name.” 

“I should worry what they like and 
don’t like!” said Hazel, rather snooti- 
ly, Mildred thought. 

“This your first trip out there?’ 
Chapman inquired. 

“No,” Hazel answered to Mildred’s 
surprise, for the purpose of the jour- 
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ney, she had been led to believe, was 
to give Hazel a glimpse of one of 
the few parts of America that she had 
never visited. 

“How long since you was out there 
last?” asked Chapman. 


see,’ said Hazel. “It’s 
she was embarrassed by Mil- 


“Let’s 
been—” 
dred’s wondering look. “I don’t know 
exactly. I’ve forgotten.” 

“This is about my fiftieth trip,” 
said Chapman. “If you haven't 
been—” 

“T like Florida better,” interrupted 
Hazel. “I generally go there in the 
winter.” 

“ “Generally!” thought Mildred, 
who had reliable information that the 
previous winter had been her friend’s 
first in the South. 

“T used to go to Palm Beach every 
year,” said Chapman, “but that was 
before it got common. It seems to be 
that the people that goes to Florida 
now, well, they’re just riffraff.” 

“The people that go to Tampa 
aren’t riffraff,” said Hazel. ‘I met 
some lovely people there last winter, 
especially one couple, the Babcocks. 
From Racine. They were perfectly 
lovely to me. They wanted me to 
come up and visit them in Racine this 
last summer, but something happened. 
Oh, yes; Sis’s nurse got married. She 
was a Swedish girl. Just perfect! And 
Sis had absolute confidence in her. 

“T always say that when a Swede 
is good, they’re good! Now she’s got 
a young girl about nineteen that’s 
wild about movie actors and so absent- 
minded that Sis is scared to death 
she'll give Junior coffee and drink 
his milk herself. Just crazy! Jennie, 
her name is. So I didn’t go up to 
Racine.” 

“Ever been out to Yellowstone?” 

“Oh, isn’t it wonderful!” responded 
Hazel. “Isn’t ‘Old Faithful’ just fas- 
cinating! You see,” she explained to 
Mildred. “It’s one of the geysers and 
they call it ‘Old Faithful’ because it 
spouts every hour and ten minutes or 
something, just as regular as clock- 
work. Wonderful! And the different 
falls and canyons! Wonderful! And 
what a wonderful view from Inspira- 
tion Point!” 

“Ever been to the 
Islands?” asked Chapman. 

“Wonderful! And I was going up 
there again last summer with a girl 
friend of mine, Bess Eldridge. She 
was engaged to a man named Harley 
Bateman. A wonderful fellow when 


Thousand 


he wasn’t drinking, but when he’d had 
a few drinks, he was just terrible. So 
Bess and I were in Chicago and we 
went to a show; Eddie Cantor. It was 
the first time I ever saw him when he 
wasn’t blacked up. Well, we were 
walking out of the theater that night 
and who should we run into but Har- 
ley Bateman, terribly boiled, and a 
girl from Elkhart, Joan Killian. So 
Bess broke off her engagement and 
Jast fall she married a man named 
Wannop who’s interested in flour- 
mills or something up in Minnesota. 
So I didn’t get to the Thousand 
Islands after all. That is, a second 
time. 

“But I always think that if a per- 
son hasn’t taken that trip, they 
haven’t seen anything. And Bess would 
have certainly enjoyed it. She used 
to bite her finger-nails till she didn’t 
have any left. But she married this 
man from Minneapolis.” 

After luncheon the three moved to 
the observation-car and made a brave 
effort to be interested in what passes 
for scenery in Nebraska. 

For no possible reason, it reminded 
Chapman of Northern Michigan. 

“Have you ever been up in North- 
ern Michigan?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Hazel. “I 
visited a week once in Petoskey. Some 
friends of mine named Gilbert. They 
had their own launch. Ina Gilbert— 
that’s Mrs. Gilbert—her hair used to 
be the loveliest thing in the world and 
she had typhoid or something and lost 
nearly all of it.” 

“IT mean ’way up,” said Chapman. 
“Mackinac Island and the Upper 
Peninsula, the Copper Country.” 

“Oh, wonderful!” said Hazel. “Cal- 
umet and Houghton and Hancock! 
Wonderful! And the boat trip is won- 
derful! Though I guess I was about 
the only one that thought so. Every- 
body else was sick. The captain said it 
was the roughest trip he’d ever been 
on, and he had lived on the Great 
Lakes for forty years. And another 
time I went across from Chicago to 
St. Joseph. But that wasn’t so rough. 
We visited the House of David in Ben- 
ton Harbor. They wear long beards. 
We were almost in hysterics, Mar- 
jorie Trumbull and I. But the time I 





went to Petoskey, I went alone.” 

“You see a lot of Finns up in that 
Northern Peninsula,” remarked Chap- 
man, 

“Yes, and Sis had a 
once. She couldn’t hardly understand 
a word of English. She was a Finn. Sis 
finally had to let her go. Now she has 
an Irish girl for a maid and Jennie 
takes care of the kiddies. Poor little 
Dickie, my nephew, he’s nearly seven 
lost all his front 

Teeth do 
My friends 


Finnish maid 


and of course he’s 
teeth. He looks terrible! 
make such a difference! 
always say they envy me my teeth.” 
“Talking about teeth,” said Chap- 
man, “you see this? I had that 
pulled in Milwaukee the day before 
yesterday. The fella said 
I better take gas, but I 
said no. So he said, ‘Well, 


one 


you must be pretty game.’ 


I said I faced German 
shell-fire for sixteen 
months and I guess I 


ain't goin’ to be a-scared 
of a little forceps. Well, 
he said afterwards that it 
was one of the toughest 
teeth he ever pulled. The 
roots were the of 
your little finger. And the 
tooth itself was full of—” 

“T only had one tooth 
pulled in my life,” said 
Hazel. “I'd been suffer- 
ing from rheumatism and 
somebody suggested that 
it might be from a tooth, 
but I couldn’t believe it 
at first because my teeth 
are perfect. But I 
hadn't slept in months on 
account of these pains in 
my arms and limbs. So 
finally, just to make sure, I went to a 
dentist, old Doctor Platt, and he 
pulled this tooth”’—she showed him 
where it had been—‘‘and my rheuma- 
tism disappeared just like that. It 
was terrible not to be able to sleep be- 
cause I generally sleep like a log. And 
I do now, since I got my tooth pulled.” 

“T don't sleep very good on trains,” 
said Chapman. 

“Oh, I do. Probably on account of 
being so used to it. I slept just beauti- 
fully last night. Mildred here insisted 
on taking the upper. She said if she 
was where she could look out the win- 
dow, she never would go to sleep. Per- 
sonally, I’d just as lief have the upper. 
I don’t mind it a bit. I like it really 
better. But this is Mildred’s first long 
trip and I thought she ought to have 
her choice. We tried to get a compart- 
ment or drawing-room, but they were 
all gone. Sis and I had a compartment 
the time we went to New Orleans. I 
slept in the upper.” 

Mildred wished she had gone places 
so she could take part in the conver- 
sation. Mr. Chapman must think she 
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was terribly dumb and uncultured. 

She had nothing to talk about that 
people would care to hear, and it was 
kind of hard to keep awake when you 
weren't talking yourself, even with 
interesting, ‘traveled people to 
listen to as Mr. Chapman and Hazel. 


such 


Mr. Chapman was a dandy-looking 
man and it was terrible to have to ap- 
pear dumb in front of him. 

and 


But after all, she was dumb 
Hazel’s erudition made her seem all 
the dumber. No wonder their new 


acquaintance had scarcely looked at 


her since luncheon. 
“Have 

Antone?” 

panions. 


you ever been to San 
Chapman asked his com- 


“He said 


Pea 


a 


ex- 
Wonderful! 
And Mexicans! And Salt Lake City is 


Hazel 


“Tsn’t it wonderful!” 
claimed. “The Alamo! 
wonderful, too! That temple! And 
swimming in the lake itself is one of 


the most fascinating experiences! You 
know, Mildred. the water is so salt 


that you can’t sink in it. You just lie 
right on top of it like it was a floor. 
You can’t sink. And another wonder- 
ful place is Lake Placid. I was going 
back there last with Bess 
Eldridge, but she was engaged at the 
time to Harley Bateman, an awfully 
nice boy when he wasn’t drinking, but 
perfectly terrible when he’d had a few 
drinks. He went to college with my 
brother, to Michigan. Harley tried for 
the football nine, but the coach hated 
him. His father was a druggist and 
owned the first automobile in Berrien 
County. So we didn’t go to Placid last 
summer, but I’m going next summer 
And wonderful in winter, 


summer 


sure. it’s 
too!” 

“It feels funny, where that tooth 
was,” said Chapman. 

“Outside of one experience,” said 
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of the toughest teeth 
he’d ever seen.” 
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Hazel, “I’ve never had any trouble 4 


with my teeth. I’d been suffering frog 
rheumatism and somebody suggested 
it might be a bad tooth—but I couldn't 
believe it because my teeth are per- 
fect—” 

“This was all shot to pieces,” 
Chapman. 

“But my friends always say they 
envy me my teeth; my teeth and my 
complexion. I try to keep my mouth 
clean and my face clean, and | guess 
that’s the answer.” 

“Where are you going? Out to the 
coast?” 

“Yes. Frisco and then Los Angeles,” 

“Don't call it Frisco in front of 
them Californians. They don’t like 
their city to be called 
Frisco. Is this your first 
trip out there?” 

“No. J there a 
good many years ago,” 

She turned to Mildred, 

“You didn’t know that, 
did you?” she said. But 
Mildred was asleep, 
“Poor Mildred! She's 
worn out. She isn’t used 
to traveling. She’s quitea 


said 


it was one 


was 
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pretty girl, don’t you 
think so?” 
“Very pretty!” 
“Maybe not exactly 


pretty,” said her friend, 
“but kind of sweet-look- 
ing, like a baby. You'd 
think all the men would 
be crazy about her, but 
they aren't. Lots of 
people don’t even think 
she’s pretty and I sup- 
pose you can’t be really 
pretty you have 
more expression in your 
face than she’s got. Poor Mildred 
hasn’t had many advantages.” 

“At this time of year, I'd rather 
be in Atlantic City than San Fran 
cisco.” 

“Oh, isn’t Atlantic City wonderful! 
There’s only one Atlantic City. | 
really like it better in the winter. No 
body but nice people go there in the 
winter. In the summer-time it’s dif- 
ferent. I’m no snob, but I don’t mind 
saying that I hate to mix up with some 
people a person has to mect at these 
resort places. Terrible! Two years ago 
I went to Atlantic City with Bess 
Eldridge. Bess was engaged to Har 
ley Bateman at the time. Now she’ 
married a man named Wannop from 
Minneapolis. But this time I speak 
of, we went to Philadelphia and 
stayed all night with my aunt and 
we had scrapple and liver and bacon 
for breakfast. Harley was a dandy 
boy when he wasn’t drinking. But 
give me Atlantic City any time of the 
year!” 

As the train pulled out of 
Platte, later in the afternoon, 
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man rejoined the two girls in the ob- 
servation-car. 

“Now, girls,” he said, “you can set 
your watches back an hour. We change 
time here. We were Central time and 
now we're Mountain time.” 

“Mountain time,” repeated Mildred. 
“T suppose that’s where the expres- 
sion started, ‘it’s high time.’ ” 

Hazel and Chapman looked blank 
and Mildred blushed. She felt she 
had made a mistake saying anything 
at all. She opened her book, Carlyle 
on Cromwell and Others, which some- 
body had given her for Christmas. 

“Have you ever been to Washing- 
ton?” Chapman asked Hazel. 

“Qh, isn’t it beautiful! “The City 
of Magnificent Distances.” Wonder- 
ful! I was there two years ago with 
Bess Eldridge. We were going to 
meet the President, but something 
happened. Oh, yes; Bess got a wire 


from Harley Bateman that he was 
going to get in that afternoon. 


And 
he never came at all. He was awfully 
nice when he wasn’t drinking, and 
just terrible when he drank. Bess 
broke off her engagement to him and 
married a man named Wannop, who 
owned some flour-mills in Minneapolis. 
She was a dandy girl, but bit her fin- 
ger-nails just terribly. So we didn't 
get to see the President, but we sat 
through two or three sessions of the 
Senate and House. Do you see how 
they ever get anything done? And we 
went to Rock Creek Park and Mount 
Vernon and Arlington Cemetery and 
Keith’s.” 

It occurred to Mildred that her 
presence might be embarrassing. Here 
were evidently kindred spirits, two 
people who had been everywhere and 
seen everything. But of course they 
couldn’t talk anything but geography 
and dentistry before her. 

“I think I'll go to our car and take 
a little nap,” she said. 

“Oh, don’t began Chapman 
surprisingly, but stopped there. 

She was gone and the kindred 
spirits were alone. 

“I suppose,” said Chapman, “‘you’ve 
been to Lake Louise.” 

“Wonderful!” Hazel responded. 
“Did you ever see anything as pretty 
in your life? They talk about the 
lakes of Ireland and Scotland and 
Switzerland, but I don’t believe they 
can compare with Lake Louise. I 
was there with Bess Eldridge just 
before she got engaged to Harley 
Bateman. He was 4 

“Your friend’s 
girl.” 

“I suppose some people would think 
her pretty. It’s a matter of individual 
taste.” 

“Very quiet, isn’t she?” 

Poor Mildred hasn’t much to say. 

ou see, she’s never had any advan- 


a mighty pretty 


tages and there’s really nothing she 
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can talk about. But what was I say- 
Oh, yes; about Harley Bate- 


%” 


ing? 
man 

“IT think that’s a good idea, taking 
a little nap. I believe I'll try it, too.” 

Hazel and Chapman lunched alone 
next day. 

“I’m afraid Mildred is a little train 
sick,” said Hazel. “She says she is 
all right but just isn’t hungry. I 
guess the trip has been a little too 


much for her. You see, this is the 


RING LARDNER 


[NX the spring a young man’s fancy often 
turns to thoughts of baseball, and base- 
ball makes us think of Ring Lardner. Thus, 
by some roundabout reasoning, this time 
of year seems a good time to publish a 
Lardner story, even when it isn’t about 
baseball at all. 

Ringgold Wilmer Lardner, satirist and 
humorist, was born in Niles, Michigan 
(1885). His mother wanted him to be- 
come a minister and his father wanted 
him to become an engineer, so he turned 
into a writer. From 1904 until 1919 he 
wrote and edited sports columns on papers 
all the way from Chicago to Boston. For 
much of that time he went to 200 base- 
ball games a year. It was natural that 
Mr. Lardner’s first stories should have 
been about a baseball rookie in what later 
turned into the famous You Know Me Al 
series. 

Before his death in 1933 Ring Lardner 
had branched out into other fields. In his 
several volumes of short stories about homo 
sapiens in general (Round Up, How to 
Write Short Stories, etc.); in his play 
June Moon; in his song lyrics and column 
of radio criticism which ran in the New 
Yorker, you'll find the same Mr. Lardner. 
For further biographical and critical ma- 
terial about him see Scholastic: May 27, 
1933, and Oct. 14, 1933. 








first time she’s ever been anywhere 
at all.” 

The fact was that Mildred did not 
like to be stared at and Chapman had 
stared at her all through dinner the 
night before, stared at her, she 
thought, as if she were a curiosity, as 
if he doubted that one so dumb could 
be real. She liked him, too, and it 
would have been so nice if she had 
been more like Hazel, never at a loss 
for something to say and able to in- 
terest him in her conversation. 

“We'll be in Ogden in half an 


hour,” said Chapman. “We stay 


5 


there twenty-five minutes. That ought 
to give your friend a chance to get 
over whatever ails her. She should 
get out and walk around and get some 
air.” 

“You seem quite interested in Mil- 
dred,” Hazel said. 

“She’s a mighty attractive girl,” 
he replied. “And besides, I feel sorry 
for anybody that - 

“Men don’t usually find her attrac- 
tive. She’s pretty in a way, but it’s 
a kind of a babyish face.” 

“T don’t think so at all—” 

“We change time here again, don’t 
we?” 

“Yes. Another hour back. We've 
been on Mountain time and now we go 
to Pacific time. Some people say it’s 
bad for a watch to turn it backwards, 
but it never seemed to hurt mine any. 
This watch 

“T bought this watch of mine in 
New York,” said Hazel. “It was 
about two years ago, the last time 
Bess Eldridge and I went East. Let’s 
see; was that before or after she broke 
her engagement to Harley Bateman? 
It was before. But Harley said he 
knew the manager of the Belmont and 
he would wire him and get us a good 
room. Well, of course, he forgot to 
wire, so we finally got into the Penn- 
sylvania,. Room 1012. No, Room 1014. 
It was some people from Pittsburgh, 
a Mr. and Mrs. Bradbury, in 1012. 
So the next morning we came down to 
breakfast and who should we run into 
but Dave Homan! We’d met him at 
French Lick in the spring. Isn't 
French Lick wonderful! 

“Well, Dave insisted on ‘showing’ 
us New York, like we didn’t know it 
backwards. But we did have a dandy 
time. Dave kept us in hysterics. I 
remember he took us to the Aquarium 
and of course a lot of other people 
were in there and Dave gave one of 
the attendants a quarter to page Mr. 
Tish. I thought they’d put us out, 
we screamed so! Dave asked me to 
marry him once, just jokingly, and I 
told him I wouldn't think of it because 
I had heard it made people fat to 
laugh and if I lived with him I would 
soon have to buy my clothes from a 
tent-maker. Dave said we would make 
a great pair as we both have such a 
keen sense of humor. Honestly, I 
wouldn’t give up my sense of humor 
for all the money in the world. I 
don’t see how people can live without 
a sense of humor. Mildred, for in- 
stance; she never sees the funny side 
of things unless you make her a dia- 
gram and even then she looks at you 
like she thought you were deranged. 

“So Dave took me alone and he 
said he had been hoping for that 
chance right along. He said three was 
a crowd. I believe if I had given him 
any encouragement— But the man [| 

(Concluded on page 29) 





HE. infinite variety and color 

of the capitals of the north is 

not sufficiently appreciated by 

those whose travels take them 
in the more traditional lanes of Euro- 
pean tourism. One thinks of the Latin 
capitals for glamor, sometimes gay, 
sometimes but always 
abounding in the joie de vivre. One 
thinks of Paris for cosmopolitan at- 
mosphere, London for a bit of every- 
thing that civilization has ever pro- 
duced. But the capitals of the north 
are merely names, even to many who 
times. 


quarrelsome, 


have crossed the ocean several 
Stockholm’s extraordinary beauty has 
made an impression on the world’s con- 
sciousness, but Oslo, Copenhagen, 
Helsingfors and the others are 
secured by a fog of our own making. 
They deserve to break through and 
bright 
our 


ob- 


become throbbing units of a 
family, capable of quickening 
pulse whenever we think of them. 
Their latitude gives them a unique 
interest and range of activity. Do you 
realize that, taking a general average, 
they are on the same latitude as Hud- 
son Bay, and that the southernmost of 
them, Copenhagen, is north of Sitka 
and Juneau in our Alaska? Do you 
realize that when vou emerge from the 
Stockholm or Oslo at 
a June night you can 


opera house of 
11:30 p. m. on 
still read your newspaper by daylight 
and that you can take an all-night rail 
journey between these two capitals 
and miss nothing of the scenery unless 
your eyelids droop out of sheer re- 
spect for the hour? And for those who 
prefer electricity to nature’s great 
lamp the capitals of the north provide 
several weeks when artificial light 
drives the pale sun to the shelter of a 
friendly horizon except for a few 
hours around noon when the sun 
makes a pretense of shining. 

The electricity of the north, by the 
way, is decidedly on the bright side, 
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(Above) The Karl 
Johans Gate, Oslo, 
showing from left 
to right, the Uni- 
versity, National 
Theatre, and Hotel 
Continental. 
(Right) The Gam- 
melstrand, Copen- 
hagen, a pictur- 
esque market. 


these 
well 


for all of 
capitals 
realize that when 
the falters 
they must make 
their 


cheer. 


sun 


own good 
They do 
so with a_ will, 
and for proof I 
refer you to 
Stockholm’s 
Norrmalmstorg, 
playing on the ivied building of the 
Swedish Life Company, 
transforming an ordinary city square 
and business structure into an inspired 
bit of fairyland. I refer you to Oslo’s 
Karl Johans Gate’ with 
bright lights hurling their beams at 
fresh fallen snow crystals, which split 
them into fragments and toss them 
into the air again. I refer you to the 
vast Raadhusplads of Copenhagen, 
where the whirling spokes of a hun- 
dred swift bicycles reflect and radiate 
the brightness of the Danish Place 
de la Concorde. 

Oslo contributes many things but 
notably the Viking touch. It is true, I 
think, to say that Oslo is the liveliest, 
though not the most cosmopolitan, of 


gorgeous 


with the silver lights 


Insurance 


scores of 


northern capitals, and_ its 
fjord is a thing purely Norwegian, 
but the Viking boats constitute the 
city’s greatest claim to originality. In 
these boats were 
sheltered somewhat haphazardly in 
sheds near the university but now 
they are housed in their own sump- 
tuous building on the Bygdo Penin- 
sula. I suppose it cast Oslo, in 


former years 


SCHOLA 


TALS — 


By : ~s Sydney A. Clark 


proportion to its civic wealth, as mueh 
to house these ships as it cost Berlin 
to house her altar, and 
both tasks were supremely worth do- 
ing, but the carven glory of Pergamum 
is utterly foreign to Germany while 
the Viking boats are of the very 
timber of Norway, both literally and 
figuratively. 

As one surveys the long, black rak- 
ish ships at Bygdo one is amazed to 
reflect that craft of this type, and 
not much larger, harried the coasts of 
all northern Europe, pushed on 
through the pillars of Hercules to 
ravage Sicily, and even crossed to 
“Vinland” by way of Greenland in the 
year 1000, almost five centuries ahead 
of Columbus. Their simple primitive 
sail, hauled up by rope and _ pulleys, 
would scarcely have permitted tack- 
ing, and the largest ship known to 
chroniclers, the “Long Serpent” of 
King Olaf Tryggvesson, was only 12 
feet long. How on this watery earth 
did they cover so many leagues of 
stormy sea? 

A Viking fleet penetrating some for 
eign river course must have made 8 
magnificent and terrible sight, as fot 


Pergamum 
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instance the fleet of seven hundred 
ships which swarmed up the Seine to 
lay siege to Paris in 882. Their sails 
were gaudily painted, and rows of 
burnished shields topped the bul- 
warks. Above the shields towered 
grim blond warriors, row on row, to 
whom wild fighting was the utmost 
joy that life provided, and death a 
mere incident in the fighting. Think 
of all this at Bygdo and let your im- 
agination build up the splendid pagan 
picture. 

We leap the Skagerrak and visit 
Copenhagen, the ‘‘Merchants’ Har- 
bor.” The capital of Denmark is the 
largest of all the northern capitals 
and contributes to our picture a defi- 
nite touch of cosmopolitanism. Its 
business activity on Stroget (The 
Stream), which is its main artery, is 
tremendous; its night haunts are in- 
numerable. The most conspicuous of 
these is the vast Wivex Cafe, where 
certain delicacies are brought to your 
table on blocks of ice into which a 
brilliant electric light bulb has been 
frozen, but there are also myriads of 
intimate little cabarets such as the 
Zanzi Bar. 


(Left) 
cent Town 


Stockholm, on the ‘* 
shore of Lake Malar, 1 
designed by 
(Above) 
Wooden spoons on 
sale, typical of Swed- 
ish craftsmanship in 
everyday things. 


Ostberg. 


1/1 photos by 
courtesy 
Swedish Travel 
Bureau, 
Norwegian 
Tourist Agency, 
and Dantsh 
State Railways 


Copenhagen contributes riotous 
floral beauty from the gardens of 
Amager, glorious porcelain from the 
Royal Porcelain Works, and lights 
and laughter from Tivoli, the doyen of 
all the amusement parks in Europe; 
but most of all, in my opinion, it con- 
tributes Bertel Thorvaldsen, the 
mightiest sculptor of the north. You 
have seen Thorvaldsen’s celebrated 
Lion of Lucerne, but this genius of 
the chisel should be studied in his own 
city, just as Velasquez should be 
studied in Madrid, El Greco in Toledo, 
and Rembrandt in Amsterdam. Thor- 
valdsen belongs in Copenhagen. The 
city appreciates him and houses all his 
important works, in original or in rep- 
lica, in a separate Thorvaldsen Mu- 
seum. But the best of Thorvaldsen is 
in the Vor Frues Kirke. How rarely, 
in all Europe, does one find really 
superb statuary in a_ Protestant 
Church? Yet Thorvaldsen’s Christ in 
the Vor Frues Kirke is so gloriously 
chiseled, so strong and tender and 
convincing, that the most superficial 
tourists are eaught and held to rever- 
ent attention. 

Stockholm is easily the loveliest of 


The magnifi- 


northern capitals and there 
are not more than two others 
Europe that rival it. 
(Yes, I mean Budapest and 
Edinburgh.) The voice of 
Stockholm is a limpid, aque- 
ous voice, for the huge fresh 
lake called Malar here 
empties through its narrow 
channel to wash the skerries of Stock- 
holm’s archipelago composed of so 
many beautiful, wooded islands. 

Stockholm is a very special passion 
of mine and I can only bridle my pen 
with utmost difficulty. I love this city. 
I love its sparkle and cleanliness and 
abounding beauty. I love the roar 
and murmur of its many waters, both 
fresh and salt. I love its scurrying 
white steamers and water-bug ferries, 
its myriads of graceful sailboats, and 
put-putting motor boats, bringing 
commuters from all directions to the 
busy business of Sweden’s capital. I 
love its genius for all the arts, from 
the most bizarre creation of Carl 
Milles’ fertile imagination, to the 
delicate fashionings of its incompar- 
able glassware, made at Orrefors, and 
from Gusta Ekman’s vast dramatic 
talent to the latest crop of Swedish 
nightingales exported to New York’s 
Metropolitan Opera. 

Certain specific things Stockholm 
adds to her contribution of general at- 
tractiveness. Most notable of all is 
the new Town Hall which was twenty 
years in building and has now thor- 
oughly established itself in the affec- 
tions of all who love originality and 
grace in architecture. I have heard 
a competent American architect so 
carried away by his enthusiasm that 
he did not hesitate to proclaim this 
building the only important architec- 
tural achievement of the twentieth 
century. 

It is, at any rate, a thing of utter 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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Two Beauty Spots of 


INCE David Thompson first led his gallant little 
band of trail-blazers into the stronghold of present- 
| day Jasper National Park, the conquest of the seem- 
ingly impregnable fortresses of the Rocky Mountains 


Inch by inch man has 


has become only a matter of time. 
forged his way over snow filled passes, through fertile foo! 
valleys and along the banks of turbulent mountain streams Kar 
until, today, the mountain ranges of Alberta. and British V 
Columbia hold few secrets. — 
Following Thompson’s discovery of Athabasca Pass in befe 
1811, the lofty gateway connecting the Athabasca and tude 
Columbia valleys became the main route of transportation -_ 
between the Prairies and the Pacific Coast. In 1909 con- a 
struction of the Grand Trunk Pacific railway was com- be a 
menced, and a year or so later the Canadian Northern the 
Railway also entered the mountains, following the beauti- = 
ful route of the Athabasca, Fraser, and Thompson Rivers. ab 
Thousands of travellers have visited Jasper National <a 
Park since that time, and making their headquarters at ea 
luxurious Jasper Park Lodge, have taken long trips in the _ 
saddle to view the wild and rugged mountain regions sur- In 
rounding the rustic summer hotel. Further progress has _ 
brought the construction of motor roads to touch many am 
corners of the vast Park which extends over an area of ope 
4.200 square miles. hae 
One of the most beautiful drives takes the tourist through ices 
18 miles of mountain grandeur to the base of Mount Edith Nites 
Cavell where, with icy wings outspread beneath the snow- portic 
capped peak, Angel Glacier is a source of great attraction | 
to every visitor. Another most popular drive is to the the bi 
tumbling waterways of Maligne Canyon. mouni 
A new and interesting road is the fifteen miles of high- Valle 
way which follows the banks of the Athabasca River to the box f 
Whirlpool River. From here, it is only a short walk to The 
Athabasea Falls and one of the most impressive sights in ieieen 
the Park. Five miles ot road lead from the town of Jasper climb 
to Pyramid and Patricia, the twin lakes which lie peace They 
fully among the timbers below Pyramid Peak. and t! 
Deer are seen in large numbers along the road to Poca in eve 
hontas, and occasionally moose and mountain sheep provide ent, as 
an excellent target for enthusiastic camera marksmen. From nel cu 
Pocahontas, a new road is being built over the eleven miles ina 
An Avenue of Bungalows, Jasper Park Lodge. to Miette Hot Springs, a delightful spot which has been Hae 
set aside by the Dominion Government. Stewart 


irtesy Canadian National Ratleays 
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Banff 
a Laks Louise 


* 


te 


of Canadian Northwest 


little E first saw the foothills from the Roof Gar- 


c— den of the Palliser Hotel—ghostly beckoning 
peaks sixty miles away. One day we answered 
their call and motored to Banff through the 

foothill ranching country, the Morley Indian Reserve, past 

Kananaskes Falls and the mining country about Canmore. 

When you return to mountains, after long absence, the 


seem- 
intains 
in has 
fertile 
treams 
British i ° P » 
impression is as fresh as though you had never seen them 
before. It may come from the atmospheric effect of alti- 
tude, color and spacing which makes you feel as if you 
are in a land of colored pictures. Whether it is the airy 
green and white of the Alps, about which there seems to 
be a kind of vibration like the far chiming of small bells, 
the gorgeous crimson and purples of the southern Rockies, 
the copper and gold of the Canadian range, there is to 
the plains-dweller, a sense of unreality in painted distances 
that custom does not dim. Banff is a great brown fugue of 
giant hills that would break your spirit if it could, but 
beyond it lies a marvellous journey westward. 

In the old days arrival by train at Banff had its com- 
pensations, when a jolly drag boasting four spirited steeds 
conveyed you to the hotel. But even in an unatmospheric 
motor you may ascend the winding road with a clanking 
of chains and drive up with a splendid flourish before the 
entrance of an irregular pile that looks rather like the 
dream of some bold baron of a century ago. Before you 
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enter, something draws you to the right of the stone 
il portico; something more than the suggestion of a wide view. 
a You look over and find intuition justified, for the wall of 
the building seems to fall away to the almost perpendicular 
hide — side. Set in a cranny commanding the Bow 
to ‘en ey and ringed about .with mountains, this is an opera 
ty a. one watches big plays on a big stage. 
ats i lere is everything to do in Banff, and its admirers 
saeail seem to be inordinately energetic. They play golf, and 
as] climb, and swim in the great pool or canoe on the river. 


yeace- , wrest 2 
l They visit the Buffalo Reserve and the Sun-dance Canyon 
and the Cave. There seems to be a peculiar reverence 


Poca- 5 ae , P ‘ 2 
‘de m everyones mind for the Cave. Even the pilot is rever- 

rov : : 

Fuel ent, as he solemnly conducts you through a mysterious tun- 
: nel cut out of solid rock. 

| miles 


a — 
. been Reprinted from Canadian Cities of Romance, by Katherine 
~ <_ special permission of the publishers, McClelland and Banff Springs Hotel Swimming Pool. 
War in a ; ‘ 
» Toronto. Photos by courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway, 
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Going Through the 


PANAMA CANAL 
By Christopher Morley 


E had Friday forenoon 
to ramble in Cristobal and 
Colon. This is the real 
thing in humidity, I said 
to myself; but thinking about it after- 
ward I am convinced that I have felt 
just as heavy tepid air in the Seventh 
Avenue subway. The traveller likes 
to persuade himself different 
things are going to be; but perhaps 
everything is always the same every- 


how 


where. 
And it is not always the things that 
are different that startle the stranger; 


s by courtesy United Fruit Co. 


sometimes it is the things that, sur- 
prisingly, are almost the same. I 
think perhaps I was most pleased by 
the morning train on the Panama Rail- 
road, pulling out to cross the Isthmus. 
It was such an orderly and accus- 
tomed-looking Northamerican train; 
it might well have been the 8:47 A. 
M. from Roslyn to Penn Station, the 
observation Pullman Ancon taking the 
place of the two club cars in which 
our Long Island nabobs ride. I sup- 
pose the man in blue overalls in the 
open door of the baggage car is quite 
calm about his glimpses of tropical 
jungle. He leaves Colon every morn- 
ing at 9:25 and arrives Panama City 
at 11. The fare is $2.40; a chair in 
the observation car is 50 cents extra. 
The train is well filled; a flutter of 
white shirt-sleeves at every open win- 
dow. 

Cristobal, you understand, is the 
official port, with docks and coaling 
station’ and Post Offiée and barracks 
and Commissary, part of the Canal 
Zone; Colon is the native city, in the 


Republic of Panama. Cristobal, de- 
spite palm trees and parrakeets, is 
mostly Northamerican; as the children 
said, it is only semi-Colon. To cross 
the street from one to the other is to 
step into a different world, a different 
notion of life altogether. I symbolized 
it for myself by copies of the Satur- 
day Evening Post—which are precious 
reading matter in Cristobal, but in 
the market of Colon are used to wrap 
fish. Don’t the market, a 


up miss 


(Left) A liner pass- 
ing through one of 
the Panama locks, 
towed by 
engines. Below, an 
air view of the 
Miraflores 


near 


end of the canal. 


brilliant kaleidoscope of vegetable 
colors, a bewildering assortment of 
fruits, peppers, roots of all shapes. 
You'll hanker for a pencil able to 
skeich innumerable oddities of com- 
plexion, feature, and costume. One 
dark old crone, with a red kerchief 
and smoking a cigar, was absorbed 
in arranging her display—a 
pattern of little each con- 
sisting of a lettuce leaf, a slice of 
meion, a sprig of some sort of parsley. 

So, for a couple of enchanting 
hours, I just idle about. The open 
carriages with big umbrellas and a 
musical two-toned gong amble gently 
by—on the left hand side, as is Pana- 
It is said that the left 


sales 


piles, 


ma’s road-rule. 


hand convention was due to the yagt 
number of negroes from Jamaica who 
worked in digging the Canal. T 
were used to the left-hand rule, andy 
was easier to adopt their habit th e 
to teach them to change. Street traf 
fic moves with comforting slownegg 
Time suddenly retards to a mg 
lenient pulse. I notice that at 
relojero’s shop the wooden sign-be 
facsimile of a watch, is painted 
perpetual 8:18. It must be me 
for p. m., not a. m, 
can’t imagine a Panamg 
watchmaker open  for™ 
business so early, ; 
There is still a little™ 
time to idle along thes 
shore, in the _ instinctive 
desire to make the place 


electric 


locks, 
the western 


real to oneself. You will notice @ 
big metal disks on the hawsers of al 
the ships, to prevent rats climbim 
aboard. Beyond a grassy strip, @ 
posite the piers, is a rocky sea-W 
from which one looks across to 
Hotel Washington and the resident 
section of Cristobal the fu 
beach. By a railway siding is a Wom 
shed and a big fire of rubbish, drill 
wood, and old sleepers. A_ bontfi 
burning in that tropic sunlight has 
air of strangeness; one associates Of 
bonfires with colder air. The blaa 
gives off a shimmer and quavering 
tense vibration. Across the bay % 
palms and bungalows tremble slight 
(Concluded on page 12) 
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fishing is one of the most colorful of Alaska’s 


Below is shown the fishing fleet at Juneau. Bis ea 
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totem poles are a never fail- 
source of interest to visitors. 


Glaciers at the foot of snow-capped moun- 
tains, with a foreground of wild flowers. 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE 
AMERICANS 
By Mrs. Frances Trollope 

If there is a copy of this book in your 
public library I wish you would take a 
look at America through the eyes of the 
mother of the novelist Anthony Trollope, 
who-came here in 1927, lived here several 
years, and wrote about us in a book that 
made a worldwide sensation just a hun- 
dred years ago, 

It will no doubt make you angry even 
now, unless you can keep your head long 
enough to remember that Mrs. ‘Trollope 
largely because we praised ourselves so 
highly—came over expecting to find a 
country as settled as anything abroad. She 
came, as Michael Sadlier says in his intro- 
duction to the latest American edition, 
“charged with the fantastic duty of pre- 
paring for the establishment of a depart- 
ment store in Cincinnati,” which went 
bankrupt before the building was up. She 
with three small children. 
willing to admit, however, 
young and 


was stranded 
We are now 
that in 1830 we were pretty 
naturally brash. The backwoods came up 
close to most of our cities, and some back- 
woodsmen brought their manners to town 
when they came. We had not only wide- 
open spaces, but unfurnished ones, in our 
national culture. \ patriotic American 
then was like a young housewife who looks 
at her dear new parlor with only the most 
necessary furniture in it, and sees the 
curtains and cushions she is going to have 
as soon as she can afford it. Naturally 
she resents a visitor's report that they 
are not there—-and only a poet could see 
them. Poor Mrs. ‘Trollope was no_ poet. 
The most interesting feature of the 
book, however, was that this traveller's 
tale was resented even more actively in 
England than here. English radicals be- 
lieved so fully in the American experiment 
they could not put up with criticisms of 
it. To-day we are far enough from those 
days not to be touchy about her account 
of us. We can even be glad that indigna- 
tion at the time kept the book—which 
was not strong enough to have lived very 
long otherwise—alive for more than a cen- 
tury as an entertaining (and perhaps even 
enlightening) bit of Americana. 


THE PROMISED LAND 
By Mary Antin 

Nobody could say this book did not do 
us justice. Just eighty years after Mrs. 
Trollope freed her mind, came this emo- 
tional, idealistic autobiography of a Rus- 
sian immigrant, who came to Boston as 
to a land of promise and made instant use 
of all the opportunities a good many 
native-born Americans take for granted. 
It is a thrilling book largely for that 
reason. 

Of course it has not gone unchallenged. 
Almost an outbreak of books by other 
immigrants followed, showing that they 
had had by no means this kind of ex- 
perience. The fact remains that Mary 
Antin’s book stays in our literature not 
only because it praises us but because we 
know in eur hearts that the things she 
celebrates are praiseworthy. She shows 
what could be done through public schools, 
clubs and settlements, free libraries and 
lecture, halls, through all the opportunities 
that led her to the college life that opens 
as the book closes. Two years before 
the Great War broke out, this book showed 
us the chances we offered new Americans. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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The Panamz Canal 


(Concluded from page 10) 


ly in a blue as pure as alcohol flame. 

Santa Maria was already under way 
when one of the official launches came 
speeding alongside with one of our pas- 
sengers. We chaffed Mr. O., a mining 
engineer returning to Chile, for he’s a 
veteran on this run and too experienced 
a traveller to be late for the gangplank. 
He explained that as he came toward the 
pier he met the Port Captain, who had 
kept him for a few minutes’ chat and 
promised to get him aboard 
They had not seen or heard of each other 
in forty years, since they were classmates 
in a country high schooi—somewhere in 
Ohio, I think he said. 

I think I have lingered over these small 
things because I'm scared of any attempt 
to describe the Canal itself. It is no theme 
for tall talk. More effective is simple 
workman’s prose. ... In the Canal there 
is none of that odd Proustian feeling the 
occasionally experiences in 
strange scenes: the wish that this were 
over and safely in the past so that we can 
own it, make it ours, find some secure 
meaning in it. Going through the Canal is 
pure experience; the mind cannot deforin 
it with double meanings or meditated 
afterthoughts. Perhaps the sharpest mem- 
ory is the luxurious lunch served on deck 
as you skim steadily across Chagres Lake. 
Tomato juice, jellied consomme, cold 
meats and devilled egg salad, peach sherbet 
and almond layer cake. Sir Henry Morgan, 
who sweated and scrambled through a 
valley now drowned a hundred feet below 
vour keel, what would he have said to that? 
\ tough fellow, I have no doubt; we put 
down a cold gin-and-ginger to his memory. 
Overhead buzz the planes of the Isthmian 
airway, the midday train from Panama 
City screams in the distance, the warm 
greenhouse smell of the jungle blows 
across the deck, and oldtimers will tell 
you that now, while we're if the lake, is 
a grand chance to go below and get a 


regardless. 


traveller 


fresh-water bath. 

You can cross the isthmus in 30 minutes 
by plane, in 90 minutes by rail, but why 
not stay aboard ship and really see it? The 
14 miles of waterway take belween seven 
and eight hours. It is infinitely more 
beautiful than I had ever supposed; the 
unparalleled hideousness of most of the 
picture postcards gives a wholly false idea. 
The Canal, except in the locks, no longer 
seems an artificial cutting but a natural 
stream. After the first stretch to Gatun it 
is not a straight and narrow ditch but 
first a broad enchanting lake of islands 
(the old bristle of dead trees has mostly 
disappeared) and then a green winding 
river with grassy shores and rising cliffs. 
Butterflies hover across the bow, birds 
chant in the underbrush a few yards away, 
a crocodile slips into the stream from a 
muddy shelf, a waterfall spumes down a 
rocky slide. After days of salt that muggy 
earthen savor is sweet to breathe. Un- 
touched jungle is only a_ stone’s throw 
away, and as the ship bends through the 
narrow strait round Barro Colorado 
(which sounds so lovely and means Red 
Mud) you open new vistas of hill and 
tanglewood. The hills are not high; Cerro 
Balboa, where the wild surmise of the 
Pacific probably was had, is about 1150 
feet; but they are abrupt and picturesque- 
ly bumpy. The sonnet was perfectly justi- 
fied in calling them peaks. 


from Hasta La Vista, by 
Morley, copyright, 1935, by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 


Reprinted 
Christopher 
permission of 
publishers, 


LITERARY LEADs 


The two top books on the non-fiction 
best seller list are travel books—Anpe 
Lindbergh’s North of the Orient, and Neg. 
ley Farson’s The Way of a Transgresgor 
Other important books by travellers jg 
time, space, or ideas on the same list are: 
Duranty’s I Write As I Please. Richard 
Byrd’s Discovery, and Child's Swedep; 
The Middle Way. 


As for magazines designed to make you 
want to leap directly onto a_ boat or 
train: there’s the old-time favorite, the 
National Geographic, the latest issue of 
which is devoted to those two magic and 
related spots, California and Spain; there's 
Travelore with excellent photographs and 
pieces about England and Spain and our 
own Alaska; and there’s Trave/, a sample 
of whose Pied Piper contents you have in 
the article on “Capitals of the North’ 
which we reprint in this issue. 


Since this is the Travel Issue, read first 
in the April Forum Sinclair Lewis’ short 
article “Back to Vermont,” which could 
properly be sub-titled “The ‘Traveller's 
Return.” After naming over all the places 
he likes to be in at certain times of the 
year—New York, Bermuda, the Monterey 
Peninsula, Venice, the English countryside, 
Capri, Florence, Jamaica, ‘Trinidad, Mr, 
Lewis inserts this paragraph: “But with 
all this flightiness, this conceivable change, 
I must—and as a matter of fact mostly 
do—have from the first of June to the 
middle of October on my farm in Ver- 
mont.” Vermonters especially will like 
the next two columns. 


Readers from our great Southwest will 
like, just as much, Witter Bynner’s two 
poems about Mexico——“Chapala Moon” 
and “The Conquest of Mexico.” 

Of special interest among the books 
Mary Colum discusses in her “Life and 
Literature” department are Santayana’s 
The Last Puritan, G. B. Stern's Mono- 
gram, and Dunsany’s Up in the Hills. 
Here too, in the very same issue, are re- 
productions of three of Joe Jones’ pie 
tures of the American scene— Middle West 
wheat fields. Joe Jones is the young self- 
taught former house painter whose one- 
man show in New York caused such e 
citement last year. 


Galsworthy, by Ford Madox Ford (it 
the April American Mereury) is one man’s 
opinion and interpretation of John Gals 
worthy and his writings. It isn’t neces 
sarily the correct one, but as an old friend 
who had known “poor Jack” before ani 
during his writing days, Mr. Ford is able 
to give us biographical facts and anecdotes 
that have not appeared elsewhere. The 
article is one of the series of literary por 
traits Mr. Ford is doing for the Merewp 


The American Society of Gourmets, mast 
of whom, strangely enough, are authots 
recently held a contest for savory dishe® 
First prize went to Sweetbreads a la Sale 
uel G. Blythe, second prize to Sherwood 
Anderson’s recipe for baked ham. Lyn 
Fontanne and Alfred Lunt came in 1 
with their extra-fancy meat ball prepatt® 
tion. Judges were: Irvin S. Cobb, Hag 
Wiley, Charles Caldwell Dobie, Armit 
Hansen, S. F. B. Morse, Harry Leon 
son—and Samuel G. Blythe. 
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The International School 
» at GENEVA =: 


LREADY before the War Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, with her 
many excellent schools, played 
an important part in the in- 

ternational world of education. But 
with the foundation of the League of 
Nations and the International Labor 
Office, a special need arose for the 
teaching of the children of officials in 
these institutions. 

Swiss State Schools for these “in- 
ternational” young people were not 
suitable. Not there the 
language difficulty, but there was also 
the question of few scholarships and 
prizes available to children of other 
nations. And then many parents en- 
gaged in League of Nations work 
wanted their sons and daughters edu- 
cated in an “international” spirit. 

And so, eleven ago, 
founded the International School in 
Geneva. It began with eight students 
and three teachers, the latter being of 
Swiss, German, and American nation- 
ality. After one year the number of 
students had increased to twenty, and 
not only were children of the inter- 
national officials attending, but 
those of Swiss officials. 

Soon so many parents wished to 
send their children to the school, that 
larger buildings 
These were secured through the gen- 


only was 


years 


was 


also 


became necessary. 


By Dr. H. Beerl 


erosity of various donors, so that to- 
day there are 150 students, represent- 
ing more than twenty nationalities. 

Teaching is done in two languages 
—English and French, and the older 
children are taught German as well. 
While the languages are useful, this 
also has the advantage of 
teaching two or three 
feature which contributes to 
national understanding. 

Special attention is given to Geog- 
raphy and History, in order that the 
young people may get an idea of the 
common aims of mankind. But at the 
same time, great care is taken that 
they do not lose touch with their own 
fatherland, for this of the 
main why the international 
School was founded. 

According to age, the children are 
divided into groups of nationalities 
and are taught their own history, 
geography, and literature in their own 
language Latin is 
also taught, and private lessons are 
available in such languages as Greek, 
Spanish and Italian. Mathematics, 
physies, and natural sciences are, of 
course, included in the curriculum. 


system 
cultures. a 
inter- 


was one 


reasons 


where possible. 


During a student's last three terms, 
work is concentrated on examination 
programs. ‘The 
pecially for the French “Baccalaure- 


school prepares es- 


at,” the Swiss Federal “‘Maturitaet,” 
the American “College Entrance 
Board Examinations,” and some Eng- 
lish and Canadian examinations. Re- 
sults have proved satisfactory. 

Some forty out of the one hundred 
and fifty students live in the school. 
It is co-educational and is under the 
control of a headmistress and _ head- 
master. The work of each pupil is 
watched carefully if they “board.” 
Many children sutfer nowadays from 
inability to concentrate, but this 
handicap easily be overcome 
under the observant 
teachers. 

But the main point is the oppor- 
tunity to live and work with people of 
different nationality. The school is a 
miniature “League of Nations” of its 
own! Here comradeships and friend- 
ships are formed which will last 
through life, and which take no ac- 
count of national and other differ- 
The International School at 
Geneva thus endeavors to turn out 
young people who, while conscious of 
their own nationality and culture, will 
also learn to understand the trend of 
thought and culture of other lands. 


may 
guidance of 


ences, 





Panorama of Geneva, as seen from the 
suburb of Cologny. 
(Photo by Boissonnas, Geneva, Courtesy Official 
luformation Bureau of Switzerland.) 





ODERN youth is rediscovering the 
thrill of adventure in the great 
outdoors. The old pioneer blood 

is flowing again freely in the veins of 
They are learning to de- 


young people. 
The nor- 


pend upon their own resources. 
mal healthy urge to go places and see 
things—to get far away from four walls 
and paved streets into the open country— 
can be gratified as well on two wheels as 
on four, and even a stout pair of legs will 
provide locométion enough for the purpose. 
Bicycling is rising in favor. Hiking is 
coming back into its own. 

But this wanderlust has caught us as a 
We have been so busy 
that we have 
Boys and 


nation unprepared. 
improving the highways 
neglected the byways. 
to the dangerous 


public disre- 


sorely 
girls are fairly driven 
practice of hitch-hiking by 
gard of the development and preservation 
of suitable trails and secondary roads for 
pedestrians and cyclists. Tourist camps 
abound for motorists, but pitifully meagre 
provision is made for low-cost overnight 
shelter for travelers who come 
afoot or by wheel. 

We in the United States lag far behind 
In Europe, where 


young 


Europe in this matter. 
the idea of Youth Hostels originated 24 


vears ago, nearly 4,000 safe low-cost over- 


night shelters have sprung up in 


tel was formally opened just before Netw 
Year’s, 1935, in the quaint old town of 
Northfield, Massachusetts, no less than 
400 overnighters crowded in to enjoy its 
hospitality and implore the directors to 
open more hotels soon in the East, West, 
North, and South. Early in spring, be- 
fore the snow melted, promising plans 
were afoot for completing by the end of 
June a loop of 25 similar hostels within a 


day’s hiking distance of each other up 
through the White Mountains and back 
through the Green Mountains 


to headquarters at Northfield, 


as a demonstration of what 
may well become in a_ few 
years a network of Youth 
Hostels in state parks and 


forest connected by 

carefully marked 

the country. 
Route 


the trails and hos- 


preserves 
trails across 


maps of 


tels comprising the 
first loop are avail- 
For safety’s 
of 


able. 
sake the line 





he map 
shows the first 
New England 
loop of hostels 





eighteen countries for the accom- 





6,000,000 - “over- 


Bands of young 


modation of some 
nighters” a year. 
hikers or cyclists belonging to the 
International Youth Hostel Asso- 
ciation may spend the night and use 
the facilities of hostels wherever 
located for the equivalent of a shil- 
ling or a quarter. One may start 
at the northern tip of Norway, and 
travel southward afoot or by bicycle 
for 400 miles, finding a Youth Hos- 
tel every fifteen miles. The same 
is true in Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Germany, <Aus- 
tria, Belgium—practically all over 
Central Europe and the’ British 
Isles. 

Unlike U. S. tourist 
Youth Hostels are not 
Accommodations are 


camps for 


adults, the 
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run for profit. 
of Spartan simplicity 
maintenance is kept low since hos- 
telers take care of their own quar- 
ters and it is traditional to leave 
things in better condition than one 
finds them. Adequate separate 


and cost of 
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sleeping quarters are provided for 
boys and girls, common recreation 
rooms, and kitchens where hostelers 
serve their own 

meals on stoves or over the 
Each hostel is in charge of a 
selected resident house father and mother. 
A sense of group responsibility takes the 
One wonders why it 


simple 
open fire. 
carefully 


may cook and 


place of discipline. 


has taken all these years for the Youth 
Hostel 
root in American soil. 

In the first two months 
at that—after America’s first Youth Hos- 


idea to cross the ocean and take 


-winter months 





roads 
main 


march follows little-traveled side 
and mountain trails far from the 
highways, making use of national, state 
and local parks, with hostel sites spotted 
at fifteen-mile intervals—an easy day’s 
hiking distance apart. Leading citizens in 
the communities chosen for hostels were 
approached for their recommendation of 
local persons best adapted for the role 
of hostel parents, and traditional Yankee 
hospitality was not found wanting. 
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Responsible for introducing the Youth 
Hostel idea in America, and directors of 
the American Association in addition tp 
acting as hostel parents at Northfield, are 
an enthusiastic young named 
Smith. Monroe Smith, Wesleyan graduate 
and onetime schoolmaster and coach at 
Germantown Friends’ School in Philadel. 
phia, was studying for his PhD, at 
Columbia in 1933 when he and his artist 
wife were commissioned by the University 


couple 


to lead a high school project in inter. 
national friendship - on a 
summer student tour in Eu 


rope. So impressed were the 
Smiths with the potential. 
ties of hostel travel for 
creating better understand. 
ing among Young persons of 
different backgrounds, that 
they could hardly wait to 

deliver their charges 
before 
re-embarking for a 


safely home 
year’s intensive 
study of Youth Hos- 
tels on the continent, 
Invited to attend 
the Second Interna- 
tional Conference of 
Youth Hostels that 
Year as guests, Mr, 
ind Mrs. Smith were 
officially — appointed 
by the 1933 Confer- 
to initiate the 
movement in the 
United States. In 
1935 at a conference 
opened by Ramsay 
MacDonald in Lon 
don, the _ infant 
American Youth 
Hostel Association 
was welcomed as the eighteenth nation in 
the world fellowship. 
The American hostels will preserve the 
q. simplicity of European ones. Each 


ence 


stur 
person cookshis meals, or helps in a group, 
and takes his part in caring for the hostel. 
Any boy or girl (and indeed any grown 
up who subscribes to its ideals), is eligible 
to join the AYHA and share in the great 
adventure of its growth. Annual dues are 
one dollar, and the membership pass et 
titles one not only to use all hostels in the 
American network as fast as they are 
opened, but «lso any other Youth Hostel 
in the world! The nominal rate at all of 
them is not more than 25 cents a night. 
Probably four out of five people using 
hostels gre of high school or college age, 
but no age limit is set and parents who 
enjoy roughing it are invited. 

In addition to his pass, each hosteler 
needs a sleeping bag, which consists of 
two ordinary sheets a yard wide sewrto- 
gether at the bottom and two-thirds of 
the way up each side, long enough to tuck 
under the mattress at the bottom and, 
to turn back over the blanket at the top. 
Beds, blankets, straw mattresses, @ 

(Continued on next page) 
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Adventure Awheel in Europe 


trip through Eu- 


HOSTELLING 


rope isn’t an ordinary tour. The 


hosteler forgets formality and 
home culture; he takes his bicycle and his 
knapsack, and with light heart and light 
Joad (and usually light purse!) sets oui 
to discover the native charms of a coun- 
try, to learn to know it intimately by 
travelling and living with its young 
people. 

Travel in this manner 
pendent appeals to just about everyone! 
Consequently, a band of around forty en- 
thusiastic young Americans assembled en 
the pier in New York last spring, antici- 
pating adventure for ten weeks awheel in 
Germany, France, Czechoslovakia, Hol- 
land, Scandinavia, the British Isles—any 
place we decided to go. We were under 
the leadership of Monroe and Isabel Smith, 
directors of the American Youth Hostel 
Association, and were later joined by 
Richard Schirrmann, beloved German 
founder and president of the international 
movement, now offering trails and Youth 
Hostels in nineteen countries. 

The term “Youth Hostel,” from the old 
English word meaning “inn,” has _ been 
adopted for these travel facilities for 
young or young-spirited wanderers. The 
typical hostel, in Europe and in America, 
consists of separate dormitories for boys 
and girls, common “self-help” kitchens, 
dayrooms, and sometimes laundry, library, 
and other such “luxuries.” They are 
under the supervision of wardens, or 
“house parents.” Similar in substance, 
they vary greatly in form. Our first youth 
hostel was a remodeled sailing ship in the 
Hamburg harbor; the next was the top 
story of a school, the next a romantic old 
castle; then came a handsome modernistic 
building accommodating two thousand 
guests. Always in the hostels we found 
friendly boys and girls from a dozen 
countries, eager to lead us to local points 
of interest, to sing, or hike, or just talk 
with us. 

We are completely convinced that the 
hostel method is the only way to see a 
country. Munster entertained us with an 
age-old religious celebration, with parades 
of chanting children, and chimes, and 
streets strewn with ferns. In Weimar we 
visited the haunts of the great poets, 
Goethe and Schiller. We attended early 
services in the beautiful cathedral of 
Cologne, and in the Ty Church of Prague. 
In Dresden we watched the making of 
Dresden china, and saw the Sistine Ma- 
donna. Oberammergau gave us opportu- 
nity to see the actors of the Passion Play 
in a practice piece, half symbolic, which 
we understood by its wealth of intonation 
and gesture. Yes, there are limitless op- 
portunities for the music or art lover. 

On the whole, however, we avoided tour- 
ist routes and large cities, and struck out 
for the rural sections in an effort to be- 
come acquainted with the natural beauties 
of the land, and most of all with the 
People, at home and unaffected by im- 


simple, inde- 


ported cultures and the universal 


By MARGARET BROWN 








Miss Brown is a student in one of the Chicago High Schools who, with other 

young people, took a bicycle tour through the Youth Hostels of Central 

Europe last summer. The pictures were taken by herself. She also performs 
native dances in costume before Chicago schools. 


alikeness of cities. We spent a 
week in the tiny Bavarian Alpine 
village of Toerwang, where the 
simple, kindly folk had never be- 
fore seen an American. There we 
accomplished a long-needed family 
washing, swam in a glacial pool, 
explored mountains, and learned 
folk dances from native young- 


sters. We climbed the Zugspitze, 
highest mountain in Germany, stopping 


half-way up for a snow fight on a glacier 
with a party of Bavarians. (A swift sum- 
mer snowball on a bare and sunburned 
back was a_ brand-new sénsation for 
most of us!) 

With our party were several Europeans 
—Sam Pepys of England, a descendant of 
the diarist, Met Olden of Norway for a 
time, and several German boys. Biking 
together, camping and cooking, discussing 
world problems and exchanging the songs 
of our fatherlands, we grew into a truer 
understanding of our minor differences 
and a realization of our common, human, 
world heritage. Hosteling means,: along 
with fun and freedom and friendship, re- 
sponsibility, cooperation, tolerance, and 
idealism. 

It was a glorious experience. We are 
a thousandfold richer, broader in our out- 
look on life and the world. We have fine 
true friends in many corners of it. And I 
think every one of us is hoarding pennies 
toward another such summer! 










At left—Two hostelers take 


their morning setting-up 
exercises—pumping their 
tires. 


Below—The first Youth 
Hostel, Castle Altena, Ger- 


many. 





Youth Follows New Trails 


(Continued from preceding page) 
heavy cooking utensils are furnished by 
the hostel. Food may be procured at local 
stores, but staple groceries are usually 
kept on hand in the hostel store. Prescribed 
for hosteling are a knapsack with mess- 
kit, soap and towels, change of socks and 
underwear, raincoat and extra sweater, 
and sensible hiking gear. 

Typical of the economy of a Youth 
Hostel adventure was the budget reported 
by a group of seven who drove up from 
Hartford to Northfield for the opening in 
December. Transportation cost them each 
71 cents or one-seventh of the total outlay 
for gas and oil for the round trip. Sub- 
stantial meals which they cooked them- 
selves at the Hostel, averaged 18 cents per 
person, and everyone had enough to eat. 
Overnight accommodations cost them each 
a quarter. A modest outlay indeed for five 
days packed full of wholesome sport and 

(Concluded on page 30) 











HE National Parks of the United 
areas of supreme scenic 
quality 


States are 
unique 
which apart for the 
pleasure and benefit of the people. At this 
writing they number twenty-four, with a 
total of 13,305 square miles, or 8,541,214 


acres. 


splendor or other 


Congress has set 


Those of greater importance have 


excellent roads, good trails, and_ hotels 
or hotel camps, or both, for the accommo- 
public camp 
where may pitch their 
Outside the United States 


ire two national parks, one 


dation of visitors; also 


grounds visitors 
own tents. 

proper there 
enclosing three*celebrated volcanic craters, 
the other conserving the loftiest mountain 
on the continent. There are also sixty- 
eight “national monuments,” smaller reser- 
vations of historical or scenic importance. 

The starting point 

for any considera- 
tion of our national 
parks necessarily is 
the recently realized 
fact of 
premacy in 
scenery. It was the 


their su- 
world 
sensational force of 
th i Ss 

which 


realization 
intensely at- 
tracted public atten- 
tion at the outset of 
the new movement; 
many thousands has- 
tened to see these 
wonders, and their 
reports spread the 


tidings throughout the land and 
increasing 


facts are 


gave the movement its 


impetus. rhe simple 
these: 

The Swiss Alps, except for sev- 
eral unmatchable individual  fea- 
tures, are excelled in beauty, sub- 
limity and variety by several of our 
own national parks, and these same 
other distinguished 


parks 


individual features unrepresented in 


possess 


kind or splendor in the Alps. 

The Canadian Rockies are more 
than matched in rich 
Glacier National Park. 
Canadian Rockies done in Grand Canyon 
colors. It has no peer. 

The Yellowstone outranks by far any 
world. It 


coloring by our 
Glacier is the 


similar volcanic area in the 
contains more and greater geysers than 
all the rest of the world together; the 
next in rank are divided between Iceland 
and New Zealand. Its famous canyon is 
alone in its quality of beauty. Except for 
portions of the African jungle, the Yel- 
lowstone is probably the most populated 
animal area in the world, and _ its 
animals are comparatively _ fearless, 


wild 
wild 
even sometimes friendly. 

Mount Rainier has a single-peak glacier 
system whose equal has not yet been dis- 
covered. I'wenty-eight living 
some of them very large, spread, octopus- 
like, from its centre. It is four hours by 
rail or motor from Tacoma. 

Crater Lake is the deepest and bluest 
the world, occupying 
largest 


glaciers, 


accessible lake in 
the hole left after one of our 


voleanoes had slipped back into 
earth’s interior through its own rim. 

Yosemite possesses a valley whose 
beauty the world ac- 
The valley 
hundred 


compelling 
knowledges as supreme. 
is the centre of eleven 


square miles of high altitude wilder- 


ness. 

The Sequoia contains more than a 
million trees, twelve thou- 
sand of which are more than ten 
feet in diameter, and some of which 
living 


sequoia 


ire the largest and oldest 
things in the wide world. 

The Grand Canyon of Arizona is 

by far the hugest 

and noblest = ex- 

ample of erosion in 

the world. It is 

gorgeously carved 

and colored. In 

sheer sublimity it 

offers an un- 

equalled spectacle. 


Mount McKinley 


more’ than 
20,000 feet above sea 
level, and 17,000 feet 
above the surround- 
Scen- 


stands 


ing valleys. 
ically, it is the 
loftiest 
mountain, for the 


world’s 


monsters of the An- 

des and the Hima- 

lavas which surpass 

it in altitude can be 

viewed closely only from valleys from five 
to ten thousand feet higher than McKin- 
ley’s northern valleys. 

The Hawaii National Park contains the 
fourth greatest dead crater in the world, 
the hugest living volcano, and the Kilauea 
Lake of Fire, which is unique and draws 
visitors from the world’s four quarters. 

If you want to stay in the East, Acadia 
National Park, a glorious piece of Amer- 
ica on Mount Desert Island, Maine, is the 
only national park that is right in the 


ocean. You will find in Acadia scenery 


that must have made the ancient Viking 
discoverers of America think they Were 
back in Norway again. Incidentally, jt is 
only a step over the border to Quebec, the 
Gaspe peninsula, and the other attractions 
of eastern Canada. 

And if you want to explore the wildest 
and most picturesque mountains east of 
the Rockies, make for Asheville, North 
Carolina, and follow State Highway No, 
10 to the Great Smoky National Park 
This is the wild and beautiful region to 
which the Cherokee Indians fled in 199 
when it was proposed to transport them 
to Oklahoma. 

These are the principal features of 
world They are 
scenic wilder- 


America’s 
incidental to a 


supremacy. 
system of 
ness which in area as well as variety ex. 
ceed the combined scenic wilderness play. 
grounds comfortably accessible elsewhere. 
No wonder, then, that the American public 
is overjoyed with these treasures, and that 
the Government looks confidently to the 
scenic and 
The American public 


rapid development of its 
recreational assets. 
has discovered America, and no one who 
knows the American people doubts for a 
moment what it will do with it. 
In a speech made before the Recreation 
Congress at Chicago recently, Conrad L, 
Wirth, Assistant Director of the National 
Park Service, made the statement. that 
“The day is here when recreation is no 
longer a luxury; it is a necessity. It will 
never go back to the luxury stage; it is 
here and here to stay,” He then went 
on to describe what is being done by the 
National Park Service to 
proper recreation facilities in our parks, 
Significant was _ his 
tensive study has been made of the Youth 
Hostel idea and that issistance 
and aid is being started to further the 
movement, which they think a healthy one. 
The national 

than exceptionally beautiful spots 

set aside by a foresighted govern- 

those who 


provide the 
remark that an ex 


Federal 


parks are more 


ment for the use ot 
(and who doesn’t) feel the call of 
the open They are, every 
one of them, and each in its own 
way, supreme examples not to be 
duplicated in any other land. It 
will be America’s everlasting boast 
that the Government created these 
parks for the enjoyment of their 
rightful and appreciative owners 
the American people. 


road. 
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LAST IL 4, 1936 Social Studies Section 


rhs “The March of Events Around The World 


A heated dis- aimed at her and violated the Locarno SF; a ° Trouble between the left 


The League pute over the pact. Therefore, she said her occupation 11 wing parties of Spain may 


meaning of of the Rhine zone was legal. The World cause them to lose the 

nt Viki the German word alsbald threatened to Court, composed of judges from different advantages they gained in the recent elec- 
i e Ger : : ‘ : ee s : ; : : 

ng the latest efforts to avoid a gen- countries, holds sessions at The Hague, tion. In this election a right-wing com- 





hey W reck é . ° . ° - P ° . . ° ° 
, a | European war Member nations of in Holland, to consider disputes bétween bination of. Faseists, Monarchists, and 
era ; sais = 


ny ee the League of Nations Council and the nations. Its decision would determine Catholics, led by Jose Maria Gil Robles, 





uebec, the sieners of the Locarno ‘Treaty whether Germany had the right to re- was beaten by a Socialist, Anarchist, and 
ittractions ie i nee, Italy, and Belgium—had — occupy the Rhine zone. Germany is asked Republican left-wing combination under 

a 4 London to consider Germany's not to increase the troops afready in the the veteran liberal” Republican Manuel 
he wildest military occupation of the Rhineland. Rhineland and_ to Azana. Ihe left wing won a majority 
S east of (Schol., March 21, 28.) They denounced agree to the occupa- of the seats in the Spanish law-making 
le, North the German move as a violation of the tion of this region hody—the Cortes, and Azana took charge 


of the government as Premier. Presi- 
dent Alcala Zamora, who sought to steer 
a middle course during the elections, con- 


Freaty and asked Adolf Hitler by a small interna- 
esentatives to a League Coun- _ tional “police force” 
Hitler said he would accept of troops from the 


hw ay No, Locarno 
nal Park to send re} I 
“ cil meeting. 


region to the invitation if consideration were given I.ocarno signers. tinued to hold his office though both right 
{ in 1836 elebald” to his proposal for a_ twenty- These troops would and left wing parties have demanded his 
ort them five year non-aggression — treaty with stay in the Rhine- resignation, ; ; 

France nd Belgium. French Foreign land during present Wild celebration of left wingers led 
itures of Minister Flandin said the word meant peace talks. F rance to attacks on jails and clashes with con- 
They are “immediately” and declared Germany was must allow Germany servatives. : Quiet was restored when 
c wilden high-handedly trying to sidetrack a dis- the right to keep a Azana carried out his promise to free the 





cussion ot her treaty violations. He small force ot 30,000 political prisoners who had been 
ssion : 


_— threatened to pack up and leave. Germany troops permanently INSKIP imprisoned when the right wing parties 
ess_play- then explained that “alsbald” meant in the Rhine zone. : took control in 1934. (Sehol., March 7.) 
elsewhere, Some observers. believe Hitler will Trouble flared again as Socialists clashed 


wreck these peace proposals because it with Fascists. Churches were burned, 
allows foreign troops once more to enter the estates of President Zamora were 
the Rhineland. But other commentators — overrun, and wealthy property owners 
believe he may agree. Germany's in- were — endangered. President Zamora 
ternal affairs are in a muddle. Hjalmar asked Largo Caballero, leader of the 
Schacht, her economic dictator, is said Socialists, to restrain his followers, but 
to have opposed the Rhineland move Caballero insisted they were merely cele- 
because of Germany’s uncertain finances. — brating their election victory. Army lead- 
He wants to get a loan from British ers threatened to take control if the gov- 
bankers, and Hitler's sword clanging ernment didn’t curb left wingers. Premier 


in publie 
ind that 
iv to the 
enic and 
in public 
one who 
bts for a 


-ecreation 


onrad L. doesn't help matters. Hitler is expected \zana said the riots had been stirred up 
National to sign peace pacts with Belgium, by Fascists to discredit the left wing 


France, and Britain because he’s not in- — parties and put the right wing in power 
terested in expansion in the West. In again. He made attempts to prevent 
his book, Mein Nampf, he said Germany — radical demonstrations and the govern- 
must expand in the East and absorb the ment abolished the Fascist organization 
Germans who live in other nations. Such which was led by José Antonio Primo de 


ent that 
ion Is no 
It will 


ige; it is 


hen went a program weuld endanger Czechoslo- Rivera, son of the former Spanish dic- 
1e by the vakia, whose borders jab into Germany tator. William P. Carney of the N. Y. 
vide the like a sword, The program also threatens = Times declares the present riots indicate 


the peace of Poland and Lithuania. Hit- a widening breach in the united front of 
ler believes Germany must expand east- (Concluded on page 22) 

ward to block the growth of Rus- 

$3 sian Communism. This is why 


ur parks, 
t an ex- 
he Youth 
issistance 





ther ti The Charmer Faces a Real Cobra Russia, as well as Poland, ” as 
/ 1 willing to back French action 
sithy ous Lae: eee against Germany when she _ first 
te occupied the Rhineland, Britain, 
ful spots merely “as soon as possible” and not “im- — jowever, was anxious to preserve 
| govern- mediately.” fhe French quieted down peace. She plans to spend several 
ose who and Germany was promised a fair hear- billions on land and sea defenses 
eo calban ing if she sent a representative to the and has appointed Attorney Gen- 
re. every Council meeting. — ve: eral Sir Thomas Inskip as her 
or . Joachim von Ribbentrop, Hitler's ace first Secretary of State for Co- 
oe diplomat, will represent Germany while ordination of Defense. If Britain 
rot to be European nations try to patch up new can get Hitler's promise of peace 
land. It peace machinery Britain, France, Bel- jn Western Europe she is ex- 
ing boast gium, and Italy have the following plans pected to let Eastern affairs drift 
ted these in mind: at present. 
of. their 1. Britain promises to assist France scene Mussolini, with one 
owners and Belgium in case of a German at- million men under arms in Italy 


tack. and another 250,000 in Africa, sat 
2. These powers will consider a whole and waited for the League to do 
series of new agreements regarding dis- something about his invasion of 
armament, non-aggression pacts, and Ethiopia. When Italian troops first 
economic measures to help the European attacked Ethiopia, the League shut 
nations recover their business health. off trade with Italy. Britain led in 
This may mean that the World Disarm- this move for League sanctions. 
ament Conference and the World Eco- For months Britain and_ Italy 
nomic Conference will be revived. glared at each other. Now, the 
_ 3. If these plans go smoothly Germany two nations stand side by side on 
ls expected to join the League again. She the Locarno issue. Reports con- 
left it in 1934 and declared other na- tinue that Britain and France may 
tions wanted to keep Germany weak give Mussolini almost complete 
while they remained armed to the teeth. control over Ethiopia in order to 
The above measures depend on several stop the African war and get 
bargains which must be struck between Italian aid against Hitler. For- Luis Companys, head of the Catalonian govern- 
Germany and the Locarno signers. Ger- eign Minister Flandin of France’ ment, being welcomed in Barcelona after his re- 
many will be asked to let the Franco- hinted in a recent speech that lease from prison. He had been given a 30-year 
Ussian Pact be submitted to the World sanctions soon may be lifted from sentence for leading a rebellion in 1934 against 
ourt. Germany claimed this pact was Italy. the right wing government of Spain. 
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Social Studies Section 


The Course of National Affairs 


Back in 1793 the new 
inventions in England 
for spinning and weav- 
ing had greatly increased the demand 
for cotton. American cotton growers 
struggled to supply the mills. They could 
grow huge amounts of cotton but it 
could not be used until the fiber was 
separated from the seed. This task had 


Cotton 


to be done by hand—a slow process. The 
growers’ problem interested Eiji Whit- 
ney, a young Yale University graduate, 


who was teaching in Georgia. Whitney 
had shown great skill as a home crafts- 
man from the time he first took a watch 
apart and put it together again without 
having any parts left over. He invented 
a crude-looking machine whose mechani- 
cal fingers would do the work of human 
hands. This cotton gin was not compli- 
cated but it had a great influence on the 
South. The output of ginned cotton was 
enormously increased and “King Cotton” 
ruled. 

Today, the 
great deal more 


South faces problems a 
puzzling than the one 
solved by Eli Whitney. “King Cotton” is 
slipping from his throne and his going 
may bring chaos to thirty million Ameri- 
cans occupying one-fifth of the United 
States. The gradual, but steady loss of 
foreign markets for Southern cotton has 


brought poverty to these people. The 
recent invention of a mechanical cotton- 
picker threatens to throw about 75 per 
cent of the cotton field laborers out of 
work. 

Let us trace the rise and decline of 
“King Cotton.” From Whitney’s times 


until the war between the states, the 
South produced about 90 per cent of the 
world’s cotton. During this conflict for- 
eign nations couldn't get enough cotton 
from the South so they developed their 
own sources of supply. The South never 
regained its former’ favored position. 
Egypt and India developed large-scale 
production. The World War further stimu- 
lated cotton growing in other nations and 
by 1925 the South was producing but 55 
per cent of the world’s supply. During 
the depression world trade fell sharply. 
We raised our tariffs to keep out foreign 
products and foreign nations struck back 
by raising their tariff walls. Surplus 
cotton. piled up and prices took a dive. 
President Hoover tried to raise prices by 
buying up surplus” stocks. President 
Roosevelt and the AAA sought to raise 
prices by reducing cotton acreage. This 
helped the. large cotton growers but it 
allowed foreign producers to undersell us. 
By 1935 the South supplied less than half 
the world’s cotton. Cutting cotton pro- 
duction hit the share croppers a savage 
blow. These people rent from large land 
owners and pay this rent by turning over 
part of their crops. If he is lucky a share 
cropper may make $200 a year. Since he 
raises but one crop—cotton—his $200 
must supply him with all his needs—a 
hopeless task. 

There are also thousands of laborers in 
the South who depend on the cotton har- 
vest for their meagre living. ‘The only 
known method of picking cotton was to 
send thousands into the fields to perform 
the slow, back-breaking task of picking 
10 to 16 million bales from the plants. 
Thus, the South’s major industry op- 
erated in a primitive manner while indus- 
try was geared to machines. Many in- 
ventors tried to build a mechanical cot- 
ton-picker. Then, John and Mack Rust 


electrified the South with their invention. 
It really worked, too, and one machine 
can do the work of 100 men. 


Students of 


the cotton problem looked into the future 
and shook their heads hopelessly. 
Wrete Oliver Carlson in the American 
Mercury, the cotton-picker “will destroy 
the American small producer, wipe out 
the Southern share cropper, cut produc- 
tions costs 50 to 80 per cent, yield enor- 
mous profits to its first users and throw 
millions of the South’s most helpless 
population out of the only employment 
which they understand.” How can the 
South solve this dangerous problem? John 
and Mack Rust are determined to reach 
such a_ solution. These two brothers 
picked cotton when they were boys. They 
realize that enormous profits are within 
their reach but they are determined that 
this machine shall be a “blessing and not 
a curse to mankind.” Appealing to the 


000,000, and over 250,000 are 
homeless. 

The Conemaugh River ran sixteen feet 
deep through the streets of Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. Residents said the water 
was within three feet of the mark reached 
in 1889 when a bursting dam sent a wal] 
of water crashing through the town and 
took the lives of 2,500 people. At Pitts. 
burgh, the Allegheny and Monongahela 
Rivers meet to form the Ohio and as these 
streams overflowed, the city’s “Golden 
Triangle,’ chief business section, was jp- 
undated. Trains halted, light and power 
were cut off, and telephone and transit 
communications were wrecked as the flood 
waters poured in second story windows, 
When the waters fell, Pittsburgh faced 
threats of water famine and 


reported 


disease, 





Ewing Galloway 


The Rust Brothers’ cotton picker shown at work on a cotton plantation in Arkansas. 
A moistened spindle set in revolving drums touches the cotton fibres and penetrates 
practically every inch of space along the cotton row. 


world to help solve this problem, John 
and Mack Rust asked for Federal and 
State funds to help care for laborers who 
lose their jobs. ‘The brothers plan to 
limit their own salaries and to lease, not 
sell, the pickers to growers who promise 
to maintain reasonable wages and hours 
of work, and abolish child labor. If the 
growers fail to keep these conditions, the 
Rust brothers will take the picker away 
from them. The N. Y. World Telegram 
gives thanks that the machine “lies in 
the hands of men who reckon their suc- 
cess in human and not monetary terms!” 
Eli Whitney put “King Cotton” on his 
throne; the Rust brothers may prevent 
his fall and save thousands of Southern 
from endless years of poverty. 


laborers 

After a winter of un- 
Floods usually heavy snow falls 

and severe _ freezes, 
spring was ushered in with the most de- 
structive floods the country has experi- 
enced since the Mississippi overflowed 
back in 1927. From the Ohio and Po- 
tomac Valleys to Maine, swirling yellow 
flood waters raced through eleven states. 
The death toll mounted to 200, property 
damage is estimated at nearly $300,- 


Throughout Western Pennsylvania rivers 
hurdled their banks and swept all before 
them. In many towns, fire added its hor- 
rors to the flood. Surrounded by water, 
and with power stations drowned out, 
the residents watched helplessly as flames 
swept through buildings. Througheut the 
Eastern States solemn crowds _ filed 
through temporary morgues identifying 
the dead. 

Hundreds fled their homes between 
Marietta and Porismouth, Ohio, as the 
Ohio River flood waters plunged south 
ward after wrecking great sections of 
Wheeling, West Virginia, and killing 17 
people. Clogged with houses and wreck- 
age of all kinds, including bodies, the 
waters swept toward Cincinnati. 

Throughout the flood areas looting of 
stores was reported. National guards- 
men, sailors and police patrolled flood 
areas with orders to shoot to kill looters. 
After being paralyzed with a 34-foot wall 
of water, Hartford, Connecticut, faced 
new perils as rains and a broken dam 
sent the waters of the Connecticut River 
higher. Coast Guardsmen were sent far 
inland to help in rescue work. 

In Washington, President Roosevelt 
postponed a vacation trip and sat at his 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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COOPERATOR 


Stanley M. Bruce, 


dent of the League 
of Nations Council, 
which is considering 
Germany’s violation 
of the Locarno 
Treaty. Bruce is ex- 
pected to play an 
important role in 
handling this critical 
problem. 

Bruce 
in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, and was the 
first Australian 


was. born 


Prime Minister to be educated at one of | 


Britain's great universities. 


former 


Australian 
Prime Minister, is a man of action who 
spends scant time in idle talk. As Presi- 





He 


Who’s Who in the News 


4 


BRUCE 


studied 


law at Cambridge and rowed in the crew 


that beat Oxford in 1904. 


Returning to 


Australia, Bruce had a successful business 


career and entered politics. 
ticians joked about Bruce's 


soon silenced them. He was Prime Minister | 


Practical poli- 


educational 
background, but his personal popularity 


from 1923 to 1929 and went to London in 


1931 es Australian High 


Commissioner. 


Great Britain was struggling with depres- 
sion problems at this time and Bruce did 
some plain talking. He told the British to 
look beyond the British landscape and re- 


discover the rest of the world. Nations are | 
said 


dependent upon each other, 


Bruce, 


and they can solve their economic prob- 


lems only 


pected to make Bruce 


by getting together. This firm 
belief in international cooperation 
valuable 


is €X- 


to the 


League Council as it tackles the problem 


of world peace and security. 
Good humored and 


tolerant 


of 


other 


peoples’ views, Bruce has won the friend- 
ship of his associates and the respect of 


those who disagree with him. 


ENTER GANNETT 


Social Studies Section 


Frank E. Gannett’s decision to take the | 
Borah-for- 
President band wagon is expected to boost 


Viee-President’s seat on the 


the 


York) 


publisher 
seattered 
England 


make 





Idaho 
chances for the 
publican nomination. 

The Rochester (New | 


newspaper | 


Senator's 


Re- 


owns a 


should be 
the 
Westerner more 


chain of newspapers | 
through | 
New York and New | 
and 


at- 


tractive to this con- 


servative 


GANNETT 


Eastern 


region. Gannett’s 


mild liberalism is expected to please Borah | 


more than did Representative Ham Fish’s 


conservatism. Fish has been 
Friday in New York. 
will take a rumble 
band wagon. 


seat on 


Borah’s man 
It now appears he 
the 


Borah 


Gannett, who is sixty, is a genial, kind- 
lylooking man. He is fairly tall, inclined 
to be stout, and is a golfer, tennis player, 
and yaghtsman. Business affairs keep him 
busy but he is interested in his home, his 
Wife and daughter and son. He dresses 
‘onservatively, but likes to travel by air. 
Gannett was bern on a farm in Bristol, 
New York, and knew actual poverty. He 
Worked his way through school and was 


gtaduated from Cornell University. 


tarned his college expenses 
Ing and later worked 


for 
Daily News. 


the 





He 


by news-writ- 
Ithaca 
He became city editor, man- | 
(Concluded on Page 29) | 


he | 
able to | 
s 
liberal 











EASTER TRIP 


for the usual cost of the trip alone 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND 
INFORMATION OFFICES 


Cleveland, Ohio. . E. 9th & Superior 
Philadelphia, Pa. .. Broad St. Station 
Chicago, Illinois . . . 12th & Wabash 


San Francisco, Cal 
Pine and Battery Streets 


Ft.Worth, Texas . 8th & Commerce Sts. 


Charleston, W.Va. ........ & 
P . 100 Kanawha Valley Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 509 6th Ave., N. 
New York City ... . Nelson Tower 
. . 230 Boylston St 


Boston, Mass. . . 


Washington, D. 
. . 1403 New York Avenue, N.W. 


Detroit, Michigan . Tuller Hotel 


ee eee ee eee 
? . Broadway and Delmar Bivd. 


Memphis, Tenn. . . . 146 Union Ave. 
New Orleans, Lo. . 400 N. Rampart St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio . , 630 Walnut St. 
Lexington, Ky. .. 801 N. Limestone 
Richmond, Va. . 412 East Broad Street 
Windsor, Ont. . .1004 Security Bldg. 


London, England . A.B. Reynoldson 
os. » 49 Leadenhall Street 


“Shall I make that Easter trip—or 
buy some new Easter clothes ?’’ 


HY not do both? Greyhound bus fares 

are so low that you can buy your Easter 
bonnet and make your trip, too, for the usual 
cost of the trip alone. 


And think of the fun a trip by Greyhound offers! 
Congenial fellow-passengers to stimulate your 
enjoyment of bright spring scenes—viewed 
through wide, clear windows on both sides and 
straight ahead. Deeply cushioned, reclining 
chairs for comfort, frequent departures from 
convenient terminals, and liberal stopover privi- 
leges en route... these are features that make 
Greyhound travel popular. If you wish to go 
one route and return another, this can usually 
be arranged at no additional cost. 


Make your Easter trip—and every other trip 
—this pleasant, low-cost, scenic way. Your 
local Greyhound agent will be glad to supply 
information and work out itineraries. Or 
you may send the convenient coupon below. 


GREYHOUND 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR 


INFORMATION ON ANY TRIP 


Mail this coupon to nearest Greyhound Information Office (listed above) for fares, schedules, routes, and other infor- 
mation on any trip you plan. Jot down name of place you wish to visit, on the line below. 


Wish to visit 





NAME 





ADDRESS 
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WEST INDIES 
ee GARIBBEAN 


aud SOUTH AMERICA 


Plan now for Summer. Take a Great 
White Fleet Guest Cruise. Trim, white 
ships, famous for intimate personalized 
service. All outside staterooms, mechan- 
ical ventilation, outdoor swimming pools 
and dance orchestras. 


HAVANA, JAMAICA, B. W. 1., PANAMA 
CANAL, COSTA RICA .. 17 DAYS 


Every Thursday. Ample time to 5180 
inspect Panama Canal. Oppor- up 
tunity for thrilling rail trip from Port Limon 
to San Jose, Costa Rica's mountain capitol. 
JAMAICA, B. W. I., COLOMBIA, SO. AM., 
PANAMA CANAL ... . . 18 DAYS 
Every Saturday. Visiting King- 5] 75 
ston, Jamaica, B.W.lI., Cristo- up 
bal, Canal Zone and three ports in Colom- 
bia, South America—Cartagena, Puerto 
Colombia (Barranquilla) and Santa Marta. 
ALL EXPENSE JAMAICA TOUR . 11 DAYS - 
Every Saturday. Including ac- 3135 
commodations at Myrtle Bank up 
Hotel and sightseeing tour of the city 
and the famous Castleton Gardens. 

W rite for descriptive tour folder 








Similar 

"GUEST 
CRUISES" 
from 

NEW ORLEANS, 

LOS ANGELES 
and 

SAN FRANCISCO 





For information, literature or reservations 
apply any Authorized Travel Agency or United 
Fruit Co., Pier 3, North River or 632 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 











| approaching. 


| money. 


4 American industry has 
Relief the choice of supplying 
jobs for the unemployed 
or paying increased taxes to finance work- 
relief projects. So said President Roose- 
velt when he asked Congress to provide 
$1,500,000,000 for relief purposes during 
the year 1936-37. To this amount will be 
added one billion of the previous year’s 
funds, and $600,000,000 which was allowed 
for the CCC in the annual budget that 
Congress received in January (Schol., Feb. 
22.). The total of $3,110,000,000 compares 
with $3,500,000,000 which the President 
says is being spent in the present year. 
Many observers declare that nearly 20 
million people must be cared for during 
the next year. They wonder how this can 
be done with $400,000,000 less. Recently, 
the Mayors of our biggest cities asked 
the President to provide over two billion 
for work-relief. He meets their objections 
by saying Congress will be asked to supply 
an emergency fund next year if industry 
doesn’t take over more of the relief load. 
This relief cut helps decrease the Gov- 
ernment deficit and Democratic politicians 
feel it is a wise move since elections are 
Liberal critics are angered 
at the President’s attempts to cut ex- 
penses at a time when human needs are 
even more pressing. Meanwhile, the WPA 
has been blasted by the youthful Demo- 
crat, Rush D. Holt, West Virginia Senator. 
He accuses it of playing politics with re- 


lief funds and allowing local Democratic 


politicians to vote-doggle with the people’s 
WPA head Harry Hopkins has 
denied these charges and declares no WPA 


man will be discriminated against even 
though he isn’t a Democrat. 
During his relief message, President 


Roosevelt said the Supreme Court’s knock- 
out of the NRA _ blocked Government 
efforts to regulate wages and hours of 


| work in industry. But he said this decision 


did not prevent individual businessmen 
from cooperating in plans which will put 
more men to work. Behind this request 
stands a jig-saw puzzle of facts. Income 
tax payments are up 45 per cent. Some 900 
of our leading corporations increased 
their profits over 46 per cent above those 


of 1934. Production of everything from 
autos to cigarettes leaped to new high 


marks, compared with 1929 prosperity fig- 
ures. In spite of this, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor reports over 12 million 
men are out of work. Production of goods 
increased 14 per cent but the buying power 
of workers increased only 3 per cent, 
Average hours of work have increased 
5% per cent. “The surplus of labor,” says 
Raymond Clapper, N. Y. World Telegram 
writer, “would suggest that hours of work 
per week should be shrinking instead of 
expanding.” The A. F. of L. urges in- 
dustry to increase wages at least 13 per 
cent and greatly increase the production 
of goods. 

This is one path we are asked to take 
in solving the puzzle of want in the midst 
of plenty. The Brookings Institution, an 
independent fact-finding agency which 
has no political views, offers other sug- 
gestions. Harold G. Moulton, its president, 
has released a_four-volume_ study of 
economic problems. He concludes that the 
root of our troubles lies in the fact that 
big business holds prices up by monopolies 
instead of increasing production and low- 
ering prices so more people can buy. The 
growing concentration of wealth in the 
hands of fewer people also cuts mass buy- 
ing power. Thus, we have idle plants and 
idle men. Under the NRA codes we 
sought to raise wages and thus pep up 
buying power. The A. F. of L. thinks we 
should follow that plan. Moulton dis- 
agrees. He insists that prices went up as 
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Homan in The Wilmington News 
“Don’t look now—but someone’s 
following us.” 


fast as wages did, so the people didn't 
buy more goods. He thinks the lowering of 
prices is the key to our jig-saw puzzle, 
Everyone is a consumer of goods, says 
Moulton, while less than half the popu- 
lation is composed of wage earners in 
industry. Therefore, lower prices will in- 
crease the purchasing power of more 
people. This will cause demand for more 
goods and bring the re-employment of idle 
men. To clinch his argument Moulton 
shows that at the height of our 1929 pros- 
perity 20 -per cent of our factories were 
idle. Other authorities report that 60 out 
of every 100 persons were unable to buy 
enough of the right kind of food or enough 
good clothes. He insists this wouldn't have 
happened if business had lowered prices 
and produced more goods. 

Since elections are around the corner, 
voters and future voters should be vitally 
interested in solving our jig-saw puzzle 
of plenty and poverty, The Public Affairs 
Committee, headed by Raymond Leslie 
Buell, chairman of the Foreign Policy 
Association, and Mr. Moulton, has been 
formed to distribute non-political informa- 
tion on this subject. 

clared _ the 


After TVA iver" te 


stitutional (Schol., March 8), the Supreme 
Court said the Government had the right 
to build Wilson Dam on the Tennessee 
River. It said the Dam had been built 
tor national defense because chemicals, 
used in ammunition, were made _ there. 
Also, the Dam was used to improve navi- 
gation and control floods. Furthermore, 
the TVA can sell the surplus power, made 
zat the Dam, and it can get the neces- 
sary transmission lines to carry this elec- 
tricity to market. 

How much farther can_ the 
ment go in its power program? 


When it de- 


govern- 
Can it 


carry out the ideas of Senator George 
Norris of Nebraska? He declares that 


streams are public property and_ should 
be used for the benefit of the American 
people as a whole. Scores of Government 
dams are scattered throughout the coun- 
iry. If these dams are used to make 
electric power they will advance Senator 
Norris’ plan for benefiting the people by 
supplying them with cheap power. But, 
are all these dams legal? Private com- 
panies will fight to keep the Government 
trom selling the electricity. 
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The TVA plans to use “yardstick” 
plants to sell electricity and thus measure 
whether private power rates are too high. 
Power companies say this is illegal be- 
cause the Government hasn't the authority 
to compete with private business. They 
point out that the Supreme Court did not 
pass on the legality of Government “vard- | 
stick” power plants when it ruled on the 
TVA. 

The Government wants cities and towns 
to build their own plants and measure 
private power rates. This plan is being 
challenged in the Federal Courts. The 
PWA, which was given funds to create 
jobs, has been lending money to cities 
who want to build power plants. Private 
companies are asking for injunctions to 
block this program. (An injunction is a 
bill issued by a judge of a court order- | 
ing some person or persons to stop doing | 
a certain act.) Of the 274 PWA allot- 
ments for city plants, 52 are tied up by 
injunctions. 

Recently, the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Charlotte, North Carolina, re- 
versed Federal District Judge H. H. 
Watkins, who had granted an injunction 
against Greenwood County, South Caro- 
lina. The Court ruled the PWA had a 


right to grant the money, because the 
county had the right to sell power for 
the welfare of its citizens. This case will 
go to the Supreme Court and a_ ruling 
might settle the other 56 cases. Fifteen 


of these cases also relate to towns who 
wish to buy power from the ‘TVA. 'There- 
fore, a Court ruling against the PWA 
also would cripple the TVA. 

Another part of the Government power 
program is the Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1936. ‘This act places power com- 
panies under strict Government control. 
It also provides for the elimination of 
many huge holding companies which 
spraw] icross the nation. ‘These holding 
companies don’t operate power plants. 
They handle the money and stock of the 
operating companies. Government offi- 
cials belteve companies should concentrate 
their activities in a certain section. ‘They 
say this would enable the companies to 
operate more economically and give the 
public cheaper power. Holding company 
officials say the elimination of many of 
these companies would cause investors, 
who bought company stock, to lose their 


money. Investigations show that holding 
company juggling of this stock costs in- 
vestors a lot of money anyway. The 


Senate Lobby Inquiry showed that Henry 
L. Doherty of the huge Cities Service 
System had sold 200,000 shares of his stock 
in 1929 at a profit of nearly 18 million 
dollars while his own employees were be- 
ing urged to buy stock. Doherty's attorney 
said this was done because Mr. Doherty 
was sick and they wanted to have his 
estate in order in case he should die. 
Black noted that the attorney also had 
sold a lot of stocks. He bluntly asked 
the attorney if he too were sick at that 
time. 

Last year the Holding Company Act 
Was ruled unconstitutional by Federal 
Judge William Coleman of Baltimore. 
Managers of the American States Com- 
pany had asked Judge Coleman if they 
should register and obey the orders. of 
the Securities and Exchange commission. 
The SEC is a government agency which 
Was ordered to regulate holding com- 
panies. One stockholder of the company | 
said the company should not register be- 
fause the Act was unconstitutional. An- 
other said the company should register. 
Judge Coleman ruled that Congress had 
over-stepped its powers in passing the 
act. The Fourth Circuit Court over- | 
tiled Judge Coleman. It said the Act 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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Lake Chalet, June 





OMANTIC mountain beauty, rest and 
fun! Glorious days at Banff with its 
castle-like hotel. At continental Chateau ie 
Lake Louise... and Swiss-like Emerald Lake. Rang’s Bow Vailey fatrways . . . just one of 
Dance! Mile-high golf! Swim in fresh and anita 
warm sulphur pools. Ride and hike mountain 
trails! Bring back your high spirits in Alpine 
air and sunshine. Reduced round trip sum- 
mer fares to Banff, Pacific Northwest, Cali- 
fornia, Alaska. 





Also, 9-Day, All-Expense ALASKA Cruises. - $90 UP 


From Seattle, Vancouver, Victoria 
(Meals and Berth Included Except at Stagseay) 





» Peaceful Emerald Lake in a dramatic setting 
VISIT CANADA!— YOUR FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR of mountains and forests of spruce. 


Travel by Train .. Safe . . Economical . . Comfortable 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


Apply Tourtst Agents—or Manager, Banff Springs Hotel, BANFF, Alta.—or Canadian Pacific Offices as Solows: 
Madison Ave. at 44th St. 71. Jackson Blvd. 1500 Locust St. 1231 Washington Blvd. 621 So. Grand Ave. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA oan TROIT LOS ANGELES 
1010 ChesterAve. 418CocustSt. 405BoylstonSt. 444Seventh Ave. 52GearySt. 1014 Warner Theatre Bldg. 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS; BOSTON PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO MILWAUKEE 
22CourtSt. 14th&NewYorkAve..N.W. 6112ndAve.,So.; 201DixieTerminalBldg. 404C.&S.Nat’lBankBldg. 
BUFFALO WASHINGTON, D.C. MINNEAPOLIS CINCINNATI ATLANTA 
803 W. O. W. Bldg. Merchants Bank Bldg. 709 Walnut Fourth and Cedar 1212 Kirby Bidg. 
OMAHA INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY ( tio. ) ST. PAUL DALLAS 
1320 Fourth Ave, 626 S. W. Broadway Old National Bank Bidg, 1113 Pacific Ave, 
SEATTLE ‘“ PORTLAND ore) rs SPOKANE TACOMA 
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Spain votes on important bills. Senator Black SC 
(Concluded from page 17) abandoned the “dragnet” method anq 
left wing parties. Largo Caballero, ing Ben gyrctes o red ee pig. to 
powerful Socialist leader, wants the gov- itt Willi: ‘ R: ia I H 2 
Uw Ll ernment immediately to divide the large '™ ‘©: blisher ra . sed eg news 
estates up among the peasants, take con- one Wenhe, Ur = _ r€ Brees to The 
trol of the banks, and make Spain a + y po a. ing pons iy the ence, | 
socialist state. Azana favors democratic sp Williams pte of his cstien rn bie. has an 
reforms, has promised a_ better division Ho os , had val abt ge a the housing 
FOR A of land, but opposes Socialism. Catalon- ; gee 9 ms — a a. le Senate student 
ions, whose hero, Luis Companys, was re- Pea ag ee " . retused to “Land 
leased from prison by Azana’s election pony 0 reward bs ose a suit Irving 
VACATION? promise to free political prisoners, want oe atts colomaan ear te ry - recover a pany 
their province to be independent of Spain, Seieniiiad > el Black - a these n 
with Companys as president. Azana is Williams + sala to ccna: the debate 
willing to give Catalonia many rights of McS ars f ..  Cascltes x mas ative althoug 
self-government but he opposes inde-— ; ee eee ee read it housing 
pendence. in Congress. The message ordered Wil- advocat 
ics tines Reateis onl tee tlhe eons to demand the removal of McSwain 
ers were able to unite against the right pine Ate ge pia 7 a ae and a 
wing menace during the recent elections. Pn scl pth Raga srt me chon Dr. S 
But with the left wing once more in power Hea st hs. de f eee me ‘4a 7 4 begee Boston, 
its leaders appear ready to split in about tl a obs 1 ec a nt like with between 
three different directions. Carney  be- 1e word “communist. girls in 
lieves Azana must soon make an im- Testimony by Robert Smith, an alleged fall. If 
portant decision. He must accept the lobbyist, showed that six members of dence, I 
backing of the left wing or swing over Congress had shared a house with him the sma! 
and accept the support of Gil Robles. last summer, and that “the boys” often got 
Should he accept the help of Gil Robles together and = discussed Congressional = 
it would be a blow to Caballero and the affairs. Smith insisted he didn’t try to in- The s 
Socialist leader may try to carry out his fluence the members and didn’t mention 419 Fou 
program by force. Likewise, Companys the holding company bill. It is estimated publishes 
appears ready to use violence. Within a by Senators that holding companies spent Labor / 
few weeks the fate of liberal democratic 43,000,000 trying to defeat it. cents pel 
reforms in Spain may be decided. If —. 
Caballero and Companys try force, the me wn 
revolt of 1934 aa be repeated. This FURTWAENGLER different 
attempt to gain reforms resulted in a The recent appointment of Wilhelm cluded. 
crushing defeat for the liberals as well as Furtwaengler, famed German conductor 
radicals, and the right wingers clamped of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, to Theodo 
down a rule of iron on the nation. be director of the New York Philhar- editor of 
monic-Symphony Society (Schol., March the grea 
come to NEW ENGLAND 21, p. cio brought a a 1 Raliten 
3 ° rom many sources. rominent Jewish 614 (Ky 
? = Bringing Them Up to Date leaders urged the Philharmonic to “re- woh 
Tuts sumMER, take time enough to visit all consider” the appointment of a man who be noted 
those quaint, historic places you have always BUILDING STRIKE had accepted the Jew-baiting Nazi regime when Hit 
wanted to see. Breathe in the salty, tar smell After a two weeks’ strike, elevator Germany. Many musicians insisted they believes t! 
at old whaling ports. Relax on the gleaming | operators and other building service em- — Ba ph ting hag C the a 
sand, listening to the rumble of waves on the ee Se te yg aie Bago Phonon monic officials Furtwaengler insisted he = 
beach. Drive through the mountains, where ment to submit all strike problems to an Was not a politician but was an cxpeae nothing te 
jagged cliffs stand bold against the sky, by | arbitration board. James J. Bambrick of of “German musi¢ which belongs to all in this ho 
lakes reflecting the cool green of trees. You | the union, and Walter Gordon Merritt, —: Rag suggested ~ oe relations 
will find brooks inviting your campfire, and special counsel for the Realty Advisory po Officials breathed aie a: thes oe Eu 
soon there will be the smell of coffee and — pny ar ar oe began the difficult task of finding someone 
bacon cooking. Tired? Let us help you plan direction of Mayor LaGuardia. All strik- else to take the place of the brilliant Do you 
the most varied vacation you have yet had. | ers were to be rehired, except those ac- Arturo Toscanini. a 
cused of violence. Their cases were to be J the U 7 
FREE NEW ENGLAND GUIDE considered by an impartial investigator. MONGOLIA _ , 
But when the men returned to work, many - , ollie 
Write now for the New England Council were refused employment. Some individual Per months the Russian Bear and the ~ of a 
booklet and new 1936 map. Profusely illus- | building owners said that strike-breakers ——— Tiger have been snarling at vai rh 
ties Sd acetal aoe ’ who were told that their jobs were per- — other i Eastern Asia. The puppet United 
trated. Helpful vacation budget sheet. Data cone maak ie Gen te aheen ot te state of Manchukuo is controlled by the approximat 
mane : ~ Japanese army, while the neighboring land; it ha: 


) ail, air, s, boat, and aut« avel. - ~ 
on rail, air, bus, boat, and auto travel. Re regular workers. Several thousand men t ; 3 : rin; 
Peoples’ Republic of Outer Mongolia is 00 bunche 


vised hotel listings. Summer school courses. began picketing again bearing cards ouiie tie tal 7 Geciek Deol Ot high 
> ~ . ” rT: “gs 3 4 =ene e ne SSlé * S@é 

Send the coupon today. FREE. reading “Locked Out.” Widespread criti- Shean an h sped ; pe i. isha j . pie _ ies 
= e ° Py ; Ts s o y -swe cee of 
cism was heard of the building owners spank S omer WHESWept Secu x , 

Northern China are poorly marked and 3500 miles 


actions and further conferences were held. : . . 
; : maps disagree. Japanese and Mongolian line, and 24 


“ ate, It now appears that all differences will be Ts re rele . re 

, s ironed out. James J. Bambrick reported border patrols clash frequently. They a 
This year VISIT ALL< N cuse each other of wandering out of their Why Kk 
& 4 1¢ 


so 


that less than 50 per cent of the “locked ; 
I territory. Other clashes have occurred 
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= | out” men were still being barred from 

NEW ENGLAND: z their jobs. Although the oo ee agreed to along the Russo-Manchukuoan _ border. Kruif. ‘The 
a scnipaneadinemahnsabientanaus cea 8 BEG OT RRS SSC . o Back of these quarrels lies Japan’s desire nay * 
‘ z = ¢ | discuss wage increases, the union was, sin Ghie ahah Geneibone as « cael ow how t 
: New Encranp Counc ¥ § | obliged to drop its demand for the closed On er ee ee eS ee for them 
: Statler Building 3 _§ | shop. Commentators considered the strike om _materials for her huge : “ee angered Dr 
® Boston, Mass. “NEWENGLAND” | was a drawn battle or even a victory for Russia also needs these materials. The . 
: “ the owners Mongols, backed by Russian power, are 
: Please send me free copy of New England vaca- : : — Pid a ho “The Dan: 
s tt ap SC- H i ooke é eared ¢ wr ' 
: tion booklet and map SC-16. : LOBBIES Japanese ‘Wee wault begin at any tines It ation, 
ee = — : Although the Supreme Court of the Dis- now appears the war will’ be postponed. four seuths 
: ~ = | trict of Columbia blocked its “dragnet” Russia has accepted Japan’s proposal for ig knowled 
: Address _____ = |} method of collecting telegrams (Schol., a permanent commission to mark the of the chap 
H : | March 28), Senator Hugo Black’s lobby _ frontiers between Russian Siberia and le Re 
: aa st | investigating committee has continued = Manchukuo. Clearer marking of the Mon © Stru 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
s SIGNPOSTS = 


The National Public Housing Confer- 
ence, 112 East 19th St., New York City, 
has an extensive list of publications on 
housing. They will furnish high school 
students with copies of a recent address, 
“Band Prices and the Courts,” given by 
Irving Brant, and “Dollars and Houses,” 
a pamphlet by Dr. Evans Clark. Both of 
these men were quoted in the Scholastic 
debate (Mar. 7) on housing. Mr. Brant, 


although pointing out the difficulties of a | 
housing program at this time, is a strong | 


advocate ot large-scale, low-cost housing. 


Dr. Sven V. Knudsen, 248 Boylston St., | 


Boston, Mass., has established friendships 

between approximately 80,000 boys and 

girls in sixty different countries since last 

fall. If you want to start a correspon- 

dence, Dr. Knudsen will arrange this for 

the smal] charge of ten cents per name. 
* 


The National Child Labor Committee, 
419 Fourth Ave., New York City, has 
published the “Handbook on the Child 
Labor Amendment,” which sells for 15 
cents per copy. It summarizes briefly the 
development of child labor legislation in 
the United States. Bibliographies on the 
different aspects of the question are in- 
cluded. 

— 

Theodor Wolff, who for thirty years was 
editor ot the Berliner Tageblatt, one of 
the greatest German newspapers, has 
written an important book, The Eve of 
1914 (Knopf, $4.50), giving a German 
point of view of the World War. It should 
be noted that Mr. Wolff left Germany 
when Hitler came into power. The author 
believes that Germany went into the war 
on the decision of three men, the Kaiser, 


Bethmann-Hollweg, and Alfred Zimmer- | 
mann, and that the German people had | 


nothing to say. There is unusual interest 
in this hook now because of the strained 


relations between Germany and the rest | 


of the European nations. 
a 


Do you eat bananas? If so, they were 
probably brought to the United States | 
by the United Fruit Company. The Banana | 
Empire (Vanguard, $2), by Charles David | 
Kepner, Jr., and Jay Henry Soothill, is | 
one of a series edited by Harry Elmer 
Barnes. The book brings out the facts that 
the United Fruit Company owns or leases 
approximately 3,500,000 acres of tropical 
land; it handles 65,000,000 of the 103,000,- | 
0 bunches of bananas that crossed the | 
high seas in 1980; it owns and operates 
some 1,500 miles of railroads, 100 ships, 
3500 miles of telephone and_ telegraph 
line, and 24 radio stations. 


e 
Why Keep Them Alive? (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, $3) asks Paul de 
Kruif. The difference between what we 


know how to do for people and what wer} } 


do for them in medicine has shocked and 
angered Dr. de Kruif. 

6 
“The Dangerous Year” (Foreign Policy 
Association, New York, 35c), by Ray- | 
mand Leslie Buell, is based on a recent } 
four mouths’ stay in Europe and a life- | 
ng knowledge of European affairs. A few | 
of the chapter headings are significant: | 
Germany Rearms; Italy on the March; A 
. gue Struggling to Be Born; Must the | 
oe Go?; Will the Democracies Take | 
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CRUISING ALASKA’S 


LANE OF NATURAL GLORIES 


ET’S open the book to adventure and 
z go vagabonding on sheltered seas 
any time from May to September. 
Hop aboard a fast, completely air-condi- 
tioned train, speed across scenic Western 
America on smooth rails to Seattle in the 
Evergreen Playground. Then step up the 
gangplank and sail away on those smooth 
winding seas to one of the most fascinating 
and magical of world vacationlands. 


On a comfortable American steamer 
youll be amazed when you find yourself 
gliding along on calm seas in a land where 
a mild and invigorating climate seems 
especially ordered for vacation-time pleas- 
ures. You're sure to lose your heart to 
Alaska, as you cruise between snow-capped 
mountain ranges—sail among gem-like 
islands—come face to face with great blue 
glaciers that roar like angry thunder— 
explore Prince William Sound’s deep- 
walled fjords—travel Uncle Sam’s north- 
ernmost railway to our northernmost 
national park to see Mt. KcKinley, highest 
of North America’s majestic mountains— 
wander streets of interesting towns where 
gold-frenzied people once trod, where 
Russian nobility once ruled and where 
you gaze inquisitively at grotesque totems. 

Then there are such happy, romantic 
days and nights on friendly decks, meeting 
new people, doing new things —all in 
Alaska, “up-under” the Midnight Sun. And 
Nature planned well, too, for she placed 
Alaska so close by that an Alaska vacation 
requires only regular vacation time and a 
surprisingly modest budget. Summer sail- 
ings two and three times weekly from 
Seattle. PLAN TO VISIT ALASKA 
AFTER THE N. E. A. CONVENTION IN 
PORTLAND THIS SUMMER. 





KNOW MORE <a7ONLDS 


ABOUT ALASKA 


Just sign and mail this Name _ 
handy coupon to The 

Alaska Line, Room 614, Address _ 
Pier 2, Seattle, Washing- . 

ton, or see any of the City” 


_ UNION PACIFIC 
aN RAILROAD 
7 \ ALASKA STEAMSHIP 
d COMPANY 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD NORTH WESTERN LINE . 


|} BURLINGTON ROUTE 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD 
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GREAT NORTHERN 
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Send FREE Alaska vacation literature to: 


State 












companies listed above. 


Check here [J for one of The Alaska Line’s good- 
natured Alaska maps, and enclose 10c. Free to teachers. 
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Pacitic Northwest 


O MATTER what your tastes, the | 
Pacific Northwest is your 
vacationland. 


There’s riding on glorious moun- | 
tain trails, broad ocean beaches, 
mid-summer skiing, interesting cit- 
ies to explore, and cruising on 
beautiful Puget Sound. 


Start planning your vacation now | 
—and make your plansinclude the | 
luxury of travel on the air-condi- | 
tioned OLYMPIAN over America’s 
Longest Electrified Railroad. It's a 
perfect start for any vacation— 
Yellowstone, Dude Ranches, 
Seattle, Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker or 
Alaska. Return via Canada, Cali- 
fornia optional. 


Fares and travel costs are ‘way 
down whether you travel indepen- 
dently or with tour parties. Vaca- 
tions as low as $100, all-expenses 
from Chicago. 


FREE BOOKLET—“ Pacific Northwest 
Vacation Suggestions” give sample 
costs anditineraries. Send for yourcopy. 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 821, Union Station, Chicago 


Hie MILWAUKEE 
ROAD THE OLYMPIAN 


THE HIAWATHA 









Social Studies Section 


to Sss Abroad 


MAY 


May-July — Austria: 
Spring Art Exhibit. 
April-Sept. — England: 
Shakespeare Drama 
Festival, Stratford- 
Upon-Avon 
May-Aug. 3— England: 
Royal Academy 
Summer Show, Bur- 
lington House. 
May 1-30th—France: An- 
nual Exhibition of 
Painting and Sculp- 
tures, Grand Salon 
at the Grand Palais, 
Paris 
May 1-30th—Italy: Syracuse May festivals, his- 
toric processions, Greek Plays, ete 
1—May Day. Holiday and Fetes in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, Ger- 
many, Greece, Latvia, Rumania, Russia, 
Spain and Switzerland. 
Hawaii—Lei Day Festivities 
3—Austria: Passion Play at Thiersee every 
Sunday till September. 
Fy : Festival of Cruz de Mayo at Seville 
on Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays of 
May in the patios of vari- 
ous homes. 
5—Denmark: May Festival 
and National Costume 
Folk Dances at Copen- 
hagen. 

Japan: Celebration of 
“Boys’ Festival of Flags” 
(traditional) 

6—Italy: Traditional Calcio 
Game in the Piazza Sig- 
noria, Florence. 

13—Italy: Peasant Processions 
and Festival of S. Cos- 
tianzo at Capri 

15—Italy: 12th Century Festi- 
val of the Candles at 
Gubbio 

Sweden: [nternational Air- 
craft Exhibition at Stock- 
holm (till June 1). 

16—France: Paris Fair (till June 2). 

Sweden: 19th Swedish Fair at Gothenburg 
(open till 24th). 

Switzerland: 19th Swiss Nattonal Art Ex- 
hibition at Berne (till July 5). 

1i—Germany: Beethoven Festival at Bonn 
(till the 24th). 

Norway: Independence 

throughout country. 

21—Ascension Day: Holiday kept in Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Es- 
tonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Hungary, Lat- 
via, Netherlands, Nor- 
way. Rumania, Spain. 
Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Yugoslavia. 

24—France: National celebra- 
tion at Rouen in honor of 
Joan of Arc 

25—England: Amateur Golf 
Championship, St. An- 
drews, Scotland. 

Spain: Fair of la Salud, 
with bullfights, horse 
show at Cordoba 

27—England: Derby Week at 
Epsom 

May 29-July 5— England: 
Glyndebourne Mozart 
Festival. 

May 30-June 9—England: London Music Fes- 
tival. 


SI 





Day, celebrated 


JUNE 


1—Whit Monday: Holiday in Belgium, British 
Isles, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hun- 
gary, Latvia, Lithuania, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. 

2—Japan: Grand Festival of Nikko Temple. 














VT 


3— England: litary 
Ceremony “Troop. 
ing the Colour” on 
the Horse Guardg 
Parade, London. 





: al, car. 
nival in the market 
place and } storica] 
processions 
Sweden: Ski Week 
opens at Riksgran- 
sen, Lapland. Swed. 
ish Flag Day. Royat 
Family 
celebratior 
Stadium 
J—Austria: Vienna Pes. 
tival till the 21st (concerts, opera) 
France: Haute Vesubie (Maritir Alps). 
Ski races. 
9—Italy: Feast of the little Dove, Piazza del 
Duomo, Orvieto. 

Feast of the Pentecost in the Grotto at 
Postumia (illuminations, concerts) 
11l—Hawaii: Kamehameha Day (200th anni- 

versary). 





Spain: Procession of the Corpus with rich 
altar display at the Cathedral, Seville 
(Also festivals and pro- 


eessions at Toledo, Gran- 
ada, Cuenca and Cadiz.) 
Switzerland: Corpus Christi 
processions and _ festivi- 
ties at Appenzell, Frie- 
burg, Kippel, Sion 
13—Denmark: Open-air stage 
plays at Roskilde 
Sweden: 7,900 participants 
in Swedish Choral Meet 
at Gothenburg. 
France: Moliere’s ‘Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme” per- 
formed at Versailles by 
artists of the Comedie- 
Francaise. 
14—Corpus Christi Sunday: 
Holiday in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Germany (Ba- 
varia and Rhineland); Hungary, Italy, 
Lithuania, Poland, Spain, the Catholie 
cantons of Switzerland, and parts of 
Yuxzoslavia. 
France: International Fair at 
(till the 29th). 
Japan: Two-day “Festival of Sanno,” a 
Shinto Shrine in Tokyo. 
15—Denmark: National Flag Day. 





sordeaux 





Summer Meeting at Elsinore for foreign 

students 
Spain: National Exposition of Tourism at 
Tarragona (till the 


30th). 

Sweden: Midsummer ski- 
ing and trip to North 
Cape starting from Riks- 
gransen, Lapland (till 
July 2). 


16—England: Royal Ascot 
Week. 
137—France: Franco-American 


Celebrations at Ver- 
sailles. 
20—England: Cathedral Festi- 
val for a week at Canter- 
bury. 
Festival of Youth at 
Wembley, London. 
Germany: 790th anniver- 
sary celebrations at Jena 
(till the 28th). 
21—Germany: Marburg Festivals in the Castle 
Park Theatre (till July). 
France: Grand Steeplechase at Auteuil: 
beginning of the “Grande Semaine”. 
22—England: Lawn Tennis Championships, 
Wimbledon (till July 4). 
23—st. John’s Eve: Bonfire celebrations 
throughout Europe until the close of the 
24th—Midsummer Day. 
Denmark: Midsummer festivals and bon- 
fires all round the country 
Ireland: Irish Derby Day for 3 days at the 
Curragh, County Kildare. 
Italy: Procession of the 
at Assisi. 
Norway: St. Hans Eve celebrations for 2 
days, bonfires, folk dances, especially at 
Oslo and Lillehammar. 
27—France: [!lumination of all the monuments 
in Paris. 
27—Hawaii: Opening of Summer Session of 
University of Hawaii. Along with regu- 
lar seminar work the University con- 
ducts picnics, temple tours, luaus (na- 
tive feasts), tours of tropical gardens, ete 
28—Norway: Folk Festival at Trondheim af 
ranged by Youth League. 
29—Italy: Venice, BierMial International Ex 
position of Art. 
30—Denmark: Tivoli 
Copenhagen. 
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JULY 
Throughout July ane 
August the Interuni- 
Institute at 

open t 
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1-4—England: I ’ Regatt H n 
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from Moli | be 
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9—Italy: Farm t 

$-5—France: i npion- 
ship at L rouquet 

i—Denmark: American-Danish Folk Festiva 
at Rebild celebrating Americar Inde- 
pendence Das 

§—France: Illumin Fi th Seil it 
aris 

6—Spain: Festivals f St i I um- 
} vith process 1 f gia s (till 
th isth) 

t—Japan: Star Festival 

li—Switzerland: 1% Sumn Ski Races at 
Jungfraujoch fer 2 Ss 


B—England: Lawt 
Tenr it Wit 





Inte 
Fin 
; Cup, third 
week in July 
Davis Cup Cha 
lenge Round 
4th week 
3-15—Japan: Feast 
of Lanterns 
H—France: Basti 
Da All 
through France 
a national holi- 
da open ait 
aat 
works, 


16—Ireland: 
at Lime 
“Madonna del Car- 


Grand F Dis- 

Park of Versailles and 
in tl Trianon Park 
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18—Austria: Bruckner Festival at Linz (till 
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1Germany: \Wa Fest il Plays at Bay- 
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Italy: Biennial rnational Exposition of 
Art Venice 
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Festi f 
%1—Belgium: National F 
Spain: Valencia Pair 


Sweden: Legendary play, “Petrus de 
dacia given among the Church ruins 
at Visby Isle of Gotland, for 4 days 


also from 13-15 August 
%—Austria: Salzburg Festival (till Aug. 21st) 
%—England: Dramatic Malvern 
(till Aug. 22) 


%—Norway St Olav’s 


Festival at 





Day —festivals 


throughout the land 
8i—Hungary: Celebration of the 50th anni- 
versar of death of Franz Liszt 
AUGUST 
1-4—England: Royal Regatta, Cowes. Isle of 


fight 
12—Italy: The 
processions, 
for 2 days 
1-16—Germany: 1936 Olympic G 
sports, at Berlin. 
Denmark: Open Air 
courtyard of Kjoge 
Scotland: Strathatlan 
. Bridge of Allan 
Spain: Regattas all month at Bilbao 
$—Sweden: Swedish Industrial Fair at Malmo 


“Pardon of 
typical fair 


Assis 


Held at 


Drama _ in 
Museum 
Highland Games at 


ancient 


(till the 9th). 
{Germany : Olympiad Sailing Regattas in 
the Kiel Fjord (till the 14th at Kiel}. 


Ireland: Dublin Horse S$ i 3 
H orse Show (till the 8th). 
5—Italy: Feast of “Madonna of the Snow,” 


at Rome. 





6—Denmark: Gala Open 
Air Folk Dances at 
Nykobing 
8—Austria: 
peranto 
Vienna (till the 
Switzerland: 5th 
Yodelling Festival at 
Soleure for 2 days 
14—Hungary: St. Stephen's 





Swiss 
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week. 

15—Italy: Festival of the 
Assumption at on 
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30—Germany: [: Fair at Leipzig (till Sept 
7th) 











Deaths Of the Week 


Eleutherios 71, an important 
figure in Greek politics for over 40 years, 
and times Premier of Greece. A 
firm believer in democ- 
racy, Venizelos went 
into exile after his un- 
successful revolution in 
1935 against the anti- 
Republican government 
of Premier ‘Tsaldaris. 
When King George II 
returned to his throne 
and granted = amnesty 
to Venizelos, the famed 
statesman regained 
much of his influence 
in Greek polities. Dur 
ing the World War 
Venizelos opposed king 
Constantine’s = pro-German _ policy. In 
1917 Greece entered the war on the Allies’ 
side and Venizelos was able to gain many 
advantages nation at the Ver- 
sailles peace conference. Greece gained 
territory from the defeated Turks and 
became a nation four times the size it 
was when Venizelos first began his politi- 
cal career as a lawyer in Crete. But this 
new land contained peoples of many dif- 
ferent nationalities and proved difficult 
to govern. Economic troubles also beset 
the Greek Republic. Despite this, he 
continued to follow democratic ideals and 
even his enemies admit he was the great- 
est political figure of the nation. ‘Tall, 
thin and scholarly in appearance, Veni- 
zelos was a philosopher whose shrewd ob- 
servations gives a clue to much of his 
pattern of life. “Reversals are merely 
accidents on the road to success. In fact, 
a statesman can veritably thrive’ on 
defeats.” . 

Dr. William Flolland Wilmer, 72, world- 
famous eye specialist, noted for his great 
skill in delicate operations and his kindly 
treatment of patients, rich and_ poor. 
Famed men from all over the world jour- 
neyed to Washington to consult him. 

Edgar Sydenstricker, 54 sociologist, dir- 
ector of the Millbank Fund and formerly 
chief statistician ef the U. S. Public 
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Air-Conditioned 
Comfort 





By Train 


to Yellowstone Park 
Pacific Northwest 
Portland N. E. A. Con- 
vention 
Dude Ranches 
Canadian Rockies 
California or Alaska 


Northern Pacific’s new Pic- 
torial Alk “WEST,” 
graphically portrays the 
charm of Western America. 
If you're interested in a trip 
by train, send for a free 
copy. f 


1m 
Uill, 


It’s full of vacation 


suggestions. 





E. E. NELSON 


249 Northern Pacific Railway 


Sesessuesseseas St. Paul, Minn. ssssesenscesese: 


( ) Iam interested in a train trip West 


(_ ) Escorted, All-Expense. 


( ) Independent trip. 


(_) Iplan to attend Portland Con- 


De Le oe et ry an: 


For Western Travel... 
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INCA PRIZES 


and 80 Handsome Artists’ Kits 





Enter the 


EAR 


1936 ART CONTESTS 
Open to ALL HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Four Divisions of Entry 


1—Drawings with BLACK 
LEAD PENCIL 


2—Drawings with COL- 





ORED PENCILS or 
PASTEL-TYPE CRAY- 
ONS 


3—Drawings with COL- 
ORED PENCILS, 
BRUSH and WATER 

4—Drawings with CHAR- 
COAL-TYPE PENCILS 
or STICKS in BLACK 
or COLORS 


These Prizes in EACH Division 


ARS, 91.5015 le dio 4 $50 in cash 
ree $25 in cash 
3rd prize $15 in cash 
4th to 10th prizes $5 each in cash 


10 Honorable Mentions with prizes of 
Artists’ Kits 


NY contestant may enter 

drawings for one or all 
divisions. As many drawings 
as desired may be submitted 
in each division. In all cases, 
the division, name of con- 
testant, age, address and High 
School must be stated on the 
back of drawing. The con- 
tests end on May 16th, 1936. 


For rules ask your art teacher or write to: 


EBERHARD FABER PENCIL CO. 


37 Greenpoint Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


SCHOL 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


Dialogue 


HE problem of dialogue is receiving 
considerable attention at present in 
Hollywood. Many of the directors 


are attempting to develop their stories 
with less dialogue and more pantomime. 
It is interesting to note how purposeless 
conversation, that is, conversation that 
does not advance the plot, is being either 
eliminated or cut to a minimum. The art 
of delivery is also being more carefully 
considered, taken to make the 
more in accord with the actual 
For example, intimate con- 


Care is 
volume 
life situation. 
versations, secrets or confidences, distant 
remarks, are not being shouted; whispers 
are used instead with increased dramatic 
effectiveness. Good direction, as well as 
good recording, determines the tone 
volume, the shading or modulation which 
best suited to the character and the 
situation. Scholastic film fans should note 
this point especially in evaluating films, 


are 





A scene from “Captain January,” 


Shirley Temple. 


starring 
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Moore & McCormack General Passenger 
Co., Inc. Agents 





RS <e S 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


5 Breadway, N.Y.C. Bourse Bidg., Phila., Pa. 








Captain January (20th Century-Fox, 
Dir. David Butler, adapted from the story 
by Laura E. Richards). 

This familiar old story concerns the or. 
phaned daugher (Shirley Temple) of 
an opera singer, who was given a home by 
a light-house keeper (Guy Kibbe) on the 
rocky coast of Maine. His companion 
(Slim Summerville) aided him in the train. 
ing of the child, “Star.” The most dra- 
matic episodes deal with the efforts of g 
truant officer (Sarah Haden) to place the 
child in a school. The sea and fishing 
boats provide interesting backgrounds for 
this story of tender devotion. The chief 
feature of entertainment is Shirley’s dane. 
ing, especially with Buddy Ebsen. “The 
Codfish Ball,” describing in five languages 
the way of a sailor in every port, is clever 
as is also the “Multiplication Table” dance. 
Good comedy reliet and believable situa 
tions keep the picture from becoming too 
sentimental. The director has obviously 
built up the drama around the delightful 
child star. 


Robin Hood of EI Dorad 
(M-G-M, Dir. Wm. A. Wellman, 
from the book by Walter Noble 


Burns). 

This is the story of a famous ban- 
dit of the West, Joaquin Murietta 
(Warner Baxter). Like the ballad 
hero, he gathered an outlaw band to 
gain justice for his people against 
the lawless gold-seekers of 1849 in 
California. Vividly photographed 
in the same mountain region where 
the actual exploits took place, the 
picture records the lust, greed, and 
disregard of human rights which 
marked the gold rush. In strong 
contrast is shown the peaceful and 
romantic life of old California, 
which they destroyed. Bewildered, 
frustrated, the hero became a mur- 
derer in a losing fight, and paid the 
inevitable price of his life in the end. Good 
horsemanship and excellent rhythm, espe 
cially Margot’s dancing, give it distinction. 
It is a strong melodrama, not to be 
selected for younger children or sensitive 
individuals, 


Give Us This Night (Paramount, Dir. 
Alexander Hall.) 

Here we have the first opera written ex 
pressly for the screen. The lyrics by Os 
car Hammerstein ITI are pleasing, and the 
story is concerned with the discovery of a 
tenor and the production of an opera. The 
chief merit of the production lies in the 
musical score, modern in style, by Eroch 
Wolfgang Korngold, the distinguished 
composer, who adapted the Mendelssohn 
music for the film version of “A Mid 
summer Night’s Dream.” The story is 
carried forward almost entirely through 
the singing of Jan Kiepura and Gladys 
Swarthout, neither of whom displays much 
dramatie ability. The comedy relief 
weak, most of it being supplied by Alan 
Mowbray as a drunken and _ decadent 
tenor. For all its musical excellence, the 
picture is disappointing. 


The Farmer in the Dell (R.K.O, Dit 
Ben Holmes, from the novel by Phil 
Stong). 

Will Rogers’ best friend, Fred Stone, by 
his performance in this picture bids fait to 
succeed to the place in films held by the 
beloved comedian. A midwestern farmer 
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L 4, 1936 
(Stone) with an ambitious wife (Esther 
Dale) comes to Hollywood. His wife 
aims to have her daughter (Jean Parker) 
preak into the movies and make a rich 
marriage. She is almost overcome by her 
husband’s unexpected rise to stardom. 
The hero is a natural diamond-in-the- 
rough, consistently and sincerely played 
py Mr. Stone. Every bit of humor is 
squeezed out of the story, which possesses 
no great distinction, except homeliness and 
kindliness. 

Thorobreds All 
Tryon). 

This picture belongs in ¢ 
class by itself because of the 
splendid performance of the 
dog Lightning and the horse 
Warrior. who have the leading 
parts. There is no nature-fak- 
ing in the picture, both of these 
remarkable animals having been 
trained to respond to silent 
direction. If you like cinemas 
in which there is a minimum of 
conversation and a maximum of 
action, you will enjoy this pic- 
ture. It deals with the great 
friendship of the horse, the dog, 
and the young trainer (Johnny 
Arledge). ‘The dramatic con- 
flict arises from the opposition 
on the part of the owner of the == 
ranch to the friendship between 
his daughter and the son of his 
old trainer as well as to that between his 
thoroughbred colt and a nondescript pup. 
Technically, the picture is almost perfect. 
Photographed in the open country of the 
Southwest, the picture 
scenic beauty enhanced by the addition of 
the natural grace and strength of two 
rarely beautiful beasts. 


(RKO, Dir. Glenn 


a 


possesses rare 


A Message to Garcia: (20th Century- 
Fox, Dir. George Marshall; suggested by 
Elbert Hubbard’s essay and the book by 
Lt. Andrew S. Rowan). 

Excitement, torture, privation, love, de- 
eeit, unceasing hardship, and physical ex- 
haustion mark the adventures of Lieuten- 
ant Rowan (John Boles) in his delivery 
of the famous message sent from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to the other side of Cuba early 








After TVA 


(Concluded from page 21) 


was illegal only in its relation to the 
American States Company, which did its 
business in one state. Congress has power 
only to regulate interstate business. The 
two stockholders may take the case to 
the Supreme Court. The Government is 
not interested in this ease because it 
doesn't think it is a strong one. The 
Government prefers to press its case 
against the Electric Bond and Share 
Company of New York. ‘This company 
does business in many states (interstate 
business). It refused to obey the SEC 
and the Government hopes to get a favor- 
able Supreme Court ruling on this case. 
Another phase of the power program, 
sponsored by Senator Norris, is the Rural 
Electrification Bill. It was passed by 
the Senate. It will allow farmers’ asso- 
ciations and other non-profit groups to 
borrow a total sum of 420 million dollars 
over the next ten years. These loans will 
be used for the building of rural electric 
lines and equipment and for the wiring 
of farm houses. This plan won’t compete, 
very much, with private companies. It 
Provides for an extension of electricity 
to farm communities not already served. 


Student Section 


Wallace 


in the Spanish-American War. 
Beery as a renegade American who aids 
the officer hero is outstanding. “His per- 
formance is a superbly balanced compo- 
sition of deviltry and decency, of guile and 
devotion, a remarkably difficult character- 
ization. Settings with authentic detail 
and the use of Spanish, carefully inter- 
preted, give veracity to the historical 
legend, With the exception of the heroine’s 
continuous state of perfection in grooming 
despite all her misadventures, the story 
is made thrillingly believable. — 





Wallace Beery and John Boles in “A Message to Garcia.” 
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Unusually attractive all expense 
tours $325 to $595, four to eight weeks. 
Excellent hotels. Tourist class in mod- 
ern Ocean Liners. Send for booklet 
NOW. 

Metropolitan Travel Service, Inc. 
260 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 
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ride through a mountain wonderland. 
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EASTER VACATION! 


According to our custom, the issue 
of Scholastic which would normally 
fall in Easter week (April 11) will be 
omitted. We resume publication with 
the April 18 issue. 
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Rates with 
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Confucius 551-478 B.C. 


“Plant Trees” 


Confucius challenged 
the unselfishness of men 
when he wrote in his Book 


of Knowledge: 


“One generation plants 
trees and another sits 


in their shade.” 


This brief homily reflects 
the very spirit of Life 
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Capitals of the North 
(Concluded from page 7) 


perfection, and perfectly located on Lake 
Malar’s edge, and it is actually a “going 
concern.” Stockholm’s civic affairs are 
handled in this building, which the brother 
of Sweden’s King partly decorated. The 
artistic fame of Prince Eugene has not 
been achieved because of his lofty station 
in life but rather in spite of it, for it 
is easy for anyone to say, “Oh, he is the 
King’s brother. No wonder Stockholm 
engaged him to paint the frescoes.” 

I met this tall, striking, democratic 
prince in his own home, and his manner 
was simplicity itself, touched with a 
charming grace that only the born aristo- 
crat, in the best sense of that word, can 
ever achieve. He is an artist to his finger 
tips, as eager in his profession and as 
faithful to his working hours as the most 
earnest art student in Montparnasse. His 
princely place in the best-loved royal 
family in Europe is fortuitous. His art 
is himself. 

Stockholm is one of the best holiday 
capitals to be found in the north or south, 
or east or west. Like Geneva and Venice 
it cries out to the visitor “Have a good 
time,” and everyone except the determined 
and conscientious pessimist complies. To 
Drottningholm Palace with its astonish- 
ingly complete theater of the seventeenth 
century, to Skokloster with its ancient 
castle, to the glamorous university town 
of Uppsala with the tombs where the 
Norse .gods Odin, Thor and Freya, lie 
buried, to Sigtuna, Sweden's ancient cap- 
ital, and Sattsjobaden, its very modern 
capital of summer pleasures, Stockholm’s 
visitors betake themselves, and mostly by 
boat. All of these trips are masterpieces 
of crinkled water, dark forest and crisp 


| air to prod the appetite. And capping 


each trip comes the best part, the return 


| to Stockholm. 


There are cities made for leaving— 


| without regret—and cities made for ap- 








proaching with a touch of excitement, no 
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world’s newest wonders—25c at all newsstands. 
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matter how familiar the scene. I have 
thus approached Stockholm two dozen 
times at least, and the thrill does not 
wear off. 

If tripping and glorious air have stirred 
a dormant appetite, please be assured that 
Stockholm’s restaurants, as a family, are 
among the finest on earth. I grow lyrical 
when I think of them. Generally, I ean- 
not afford to patronize with any regularity 
Europe’s  super-restaurants, those with 
“atmosphere,” charm and high perfections 
in cuisine and service. Stockholm is dif- 
ferent. In a dozen restaurants that meet 
the above requirements one can lunch for 
half a dollar and dine for a dollar, inelud- 
ing beverage and tip. These places range 
from the cellar called Den Gyldene Fre. 
den, where Bellman, the bibulous Bobbie 
Burns of Sweden, used to sing his songs, 
all the way to the Pagoda, on the fifteenth 
floor of one of Stockholm’s twin  sky- 
scrapers. They range from queer, Cluny- 
Museum places like backahasten and 
Brenda Tomten, to smart and _ scintillat- 
ing establishments like Hasselbacken and 
Opera Kallaren. 

My own favorite among them all is a 
gueer up-and-down place called Kon- 
stnarshuset, the “Artists’ House.” Its 
cuisine is superb, else it could not even 
win a mention in Stockholm, and there js 
an almost Latin gaiety about the place 
that strikes an unusual note in Sean- 
dinavia. One sees in the wall decorations 
a vast reclining sow, whose udders. prove 
to be electric light buttons. One sees, in 
another mural, an ardent young nymph 
chasing butterfles. Her butterfly net is 
the ventilator. A steam pipe which threat- 
ens to insert an ugly note in the decorative 
scheme become a coconut palm tree with 
branches spread along the ceiling. Monkeys 
up aloft are throwing coconuts down at 
an earnest young pickaninny, whose sole 
garment is a pair of horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles. All the patrons are laughing in 
Konstnarshuset, and life is very pleasant. 

The time inevitably comes when one 
must leave Stockholm, and a good way to 
get it over quickly is by one of the fast 
planes of the Scandinavian Air Express. 
A good direction is due east to Helsing- 
fors, the capital of Finland’s new and 
interesting republic. These planes to Fin- 
land have an extraordinary record of 
safety, having lost no passenger in ten 
years or more of flying. 

To wing high over Stockholm _ itself 
gives one a picture that is never to be 
forgotten. Of course the brilliantly wooded 
parks and intricate waterways of the city 
are a joy when seen from any angle, but 
how many cities on earth can submit their 
rooftops to close inspection and not blush? 
Stockholm can. The city is utterly immacu- 
late, even when seen by birds and plane- 
flyers. No disorderly debris, the curse of 
roof tops in many lands, can be detected 
here even with strong Zeiss lenses. 





Reprinted from Travel Magazine, by 
permission of the Editor. 
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Travelogue 


(Concluded from page 5) 


marry must be something more than clever 
and witty. I, like men that have been 
around and seen things and studied human 
nature and have a background. Of course 
they must see the funny side, too. That's 
the trouble with Dave Homan—he can’t 
be serious. HIlarley Bateman is twice as 
much of a man if he wouldn't drink. It’s 
like two different people when he drinks. 


He’s terrible! Bess Eldridge was engaged 
to him, but she broke it off after we hap- 


pened to see him in Chicago one time 
with Joan Killian, from Elkhart. Bess is 


married now, to a man named Wannop, a 


four man from Minneapolis. So after the 
matinee we met Bess. She'd been to the 
dentist i 

“Three days ago, in Milwaukee——” be- 





gan Chapman. 


“So the next afternoon we were taking 
the boat for Boston, I'd been to Boston 
before, of course, but never by boat. Har- 


ley Bateman told us it was a dandy trip, 
so we decided to try it. Well, we left New 
York at five o’clock and Bess and I were 
up on deck when somebody came up _ be- 
hind us and put their hands over my eyes 


and said, ‘Guess who it is? Well, I 
couldn't have guessed in a hundred years. 
It was Clint Poole from South Bend. 
Imagine! Harley Bateman’s_ brother-in- 


law !” 
“Here's Ogden,” 
train slowed down. 
“Oh, and I’ve got to 
gram! My sister Lucy 
“I think Dll get out 
said Chapman, but he 
car where Mildred sat 
“Miss Mildred,” he 


said Chapman as the 


send Sis a 
Kingston.” 
and get 
went 


tele- 


some air,” 
first to the 
reading. 


said, “suppose you 


have breakfast with me early tomorrow 
morning. I'd like to show you the snow- 
sheds.” 

“That would be wonderful!” said Mil- 
dred. “I'll tell Hazel.” 

“No,” said Chapman. “Please don’t 
tell Hazel. Id like to show them to you 
alone.” 

Well, even if Mildred had been used 
to trains, that remark would have inter- 


fered seriously with her night’s sleep. 
Mildred found Chapman awaiting her in 


the diner next morning, an hour west of 
Truckee. 

“Are those the snow-sheds you spoke 
of?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but we'll talk about 
them later. First I want to ask you a 
few questions.” 

“Ask me questions!” said Mildred. 


“Well, they'll have to be simple ones or I 
won't be able to answer them.” 

“They're simple enough,” said Chapman. 
“The first one is, do you know Harley 
Bateman?” 

“I know of him, but I don’t know him.” 

“Do you know Bess Eldridge?” 

“Just to speak to; that’s all.” 

“What other trips have you 
sides this?” 

“None at all. This is really 
time I’ve ever been anywhere. 

“Has your friend ever been engaged?” 

“Yes; twice. It was broken off both 
times.” 


taken be- 


the first 
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English Section 


“IT bet I know why. There was no place 
to take her on a honeymoon.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing. Say, did I tell you about 
getting my tooth pulled in Milwaukee?” 

“I don’t believe so,” said Mildred. 

“Well, I had a terrible toothache. It 
was four days ago. And I thought there 
was no use fooling with it, so I went to 
a dentist and told him to pull it. He said 
I'd better take but I wouldn't. So he 
pulled it and it pretty near killed me, but 
I never batted an eye. He said it was 
one of the toughest teeth he'd ever 
roots as big as your little finger. 
the tooth itself full of poison.” 

“Why, Mr. Chapman, it must 
horribly !” 


gas, 


seen; 


And 


have hurt 


“Call me Dan.” 

“Oh, I couldn't.” 

“Well, listen—are you going to be with 
Miss Hazel all the time you’re in San 
Francisco?” 

“Why, no,” said Mildred. “Hazel is go- 
ing to visit her aunt in Berkeley part of 


the time. And I’m to stop at the 
Fairmont.” 
“When is she Berkeley?” 
“Next Tuesday, I think.” 
“Can [ phone you next Wednesday ?” 
Sut Hazel will be gone then.” 


“Yes, I know,” said Chapman, “but if 


going 


going to 


you don’t mind, Vll phone you just the 
same. Now about these snow-sheds 

(Reprinted from Round Up, by Ring 
Lardner, by permission of Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons, publishers. 








Who’s Who in the News 
(Concluded from page 19) 


aging editor, and finally business manager 
of that paper. Now, he is the publisher of 
19 papers. He has dedicated these papers 
to a truthful presentation of the news and 
has sought to remove them from business 
office control by setting up an expense 
fund. In the past Gannett has dodged 
politics, and preferred to remain a news- 
paperman. Although a Vice-President 


usually becomes a forgotten man, Gan- 
nett is willing to “make many sacrifices.” 
The Baltimore Evening Sun, independ- 


newspaper, calls the 
combination “practically 
explains, “Borah 


ent Democratic 
Borah-Gannett 
perfect.” It 


likes to 


make speeches. So does Gannett. Borah 
is poor, or relatively so. Gannett is rich. 
Nor is that all. Borah is dry Gan- 
nett supported prohibition to the bitter 
end és 





ROAD MAPS 


for your motor trip! 
Also Illustrated Travel Books 
and Hotel & Camp Directories! 


Just write us, telling where and when 
you want to go. We will send you 
complete travel service for trip any- 

where in North America—free of 
charge and postpaid. No obligation. 

Service includes elaborate road maps 
of all States you visit, with your best 
route and ‘latest road conditions 
marked. Hotel and camp directories, 
with location and rates. Iilustrated 
booklets on scenic and historic sights. 

Conoco Passport, with identification 
card and expense record. Fishing and 
sport information sent if requested 

A service of Continental Oil Com- 
pany. Write now to— 


CONOCO TRAVEL BUREAU 


DEPT. 69 DENVER, COLORADO 
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CRUISE HITS of 1936 


Sail the Great EE akes 


via $.S. OCTORARA 5.S. JUNIATA 


NATURE’S ROUTE TO AND FROM THE WEST 


A Great Lakes cruise has glamour. Height- 
en that glamour with modern ship luxury 
and you begin to, get the meaning of a 
Great Lakes Transit cruise. For the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation offers you the 
cruise hits of 1936. Only the comfort and 
luxury of the superbly appointed S. S. 
OCTORARA or the S. S. JUNIATA can 
give you the full measure of superlative 
joy that abounds in an inland cruise. De- 
cide now to combine this luxury with the 
picturesque grandeur for which the 2230 
mile route through the Great Lakes is 
famous and for eight days this summer you 
will have LIVED... a guest of a world 
renowned host, The Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation. 

Include the Great Lakes in your vacation 
plans. Your agent can easily arrange for 
your entire passage with convenient rail- 
way connections. 

FOR RESERVATIONS CONSULT 
YOUR TRAVEL OR RAILWAY 
AGENT—NO ONE CAN SERVE YOU 

BETTER 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 
J. F. Connon, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
120 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Buffalo( Niagara Falls) Cleveland Detroit 


Mackinac Island Sault Ste. Marie 
Houghton Duluth 


4// Ports. 
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"meta" SWEDEN! 
ever LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 





Stockholm, “Queen of the Baltic” 
With special consideration for teachers, Ideal 
Escorted Tours of Sweden and the other 
Scandinavian countries are offered, combin- 


ing sight-seeing and recreation with features 
of historic and educational value. 

With your travel .agent we will gladly 
arrange all details for you, assuring you of an 
instructive and delightful vacation in the 
Northern Wonderlands. 

Let us send you without obligation our 
illustrated and informative booklets. 

Write your travel agent or us for literature and 
our booklet 


“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


SWEDISH TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. SC NEW YORK 
ea 
























































































Social Studies Section 
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Whether you take a long vacation or a 
short, there's a Viking trip just made for 
you... an idyllic pilgrimage to the 
North Countries where the pervading 
peace puts joy in your heart. P.S.— 
the rate of exchange is favorable. 


x * 
FOR INSTANCE, CAN YOU 
spare 42 pays? 


NORTH CAPE—RUSSIA 
Cruise June 30th from New York 
Iceland and the Midnight Sun, North 
Cape and Norway's fjords, ancient 
Visby, Estonia, Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark .. min. $495. 
x * 
iF YOU HAVE ONLY 
34 DAYS, THEN: 


VIKING LANDS —RUSSIA 
Cruise July 25th from New York 


Norway's fjord, Gothenburg, Sweden, 

Copenhagen, Denmark, ancient Visby 
on the Isle of Gotland, Stockholm, 
Finland, Russia .... min. $360. 


Even if 3 WEEKS is all the time you have, 
we'll prepare an interesting itinerary for 
you. If you have more time, so much 

the better. Just tell us your require- 
ments and we'll gladly suggest a 
Viking vacation to suit on a gleam- 
ing Viking ship. No obligation. 


Particulars from your own 
Travel Agent, or 


: yt nist AMERICAN Ung 


636 Fifth Ave.—4 W. 51st 
New York 
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Youth Follows New Trails 
(Concluded from page 15) 
companionship and priceless experience in 

intangible values. 

Last summer a young student bicycled 
for seven weeks through fourteen countries 
in Europe, staying in Youth Hostels every 
night and buying food in the Villages to 
cook at the hostel, for a total cost of $21 
for his trip. With the first demonstration 
loop of Youth Hostels ready for use 
through the mountains of New England, 
it is estimated that a vacation of two 
months may be spent in the same delight- 
ful way for less than $50. 

On arrival, hostelers register with the 
hostel parents, who take up their passes, 
stamp them with the name of the hostel 
and the date, and return them the follow- 
ing morning. This simple procedure safe- 
guards the hostel effectively against abuse 
of its privileges, since nobody wants to 
risk having his pass revoked. However, 
such drastic action is practically unheard 
of in Europe where hostels have been in 
existence for a quarter of a_ century. 
“Lights out at ten o'clock,” is not just an 
arbitrary ruling imposed by grown-ups, 
but a gentlemen’s agreement among the 
weary travelers themselves who expect to 
be up and away early the next morning. 

How soon additional loops in the Ameri- 
can network may be started depends upon 
the degree of local interest manifested in 
each region. Hostels established 
through cooperative effort in securing the 
use of a suitable building, choosing hostel 


are 


parents whose training and experience fit 
them for this position, and applying as 
sponsors to the American Youth Hostel 
Association for a charter to operate a 
hostel. Some leading citizen in the com- 
munity assumes responsibility for develop- 
ing a committee of sponsors which will be 
representative of the educational institu- 
tions, youth organizations, service clubs, 
churches and others. The hostel is a com- 
munity enterprise. 








How Sharp Are Your 
EYES? 


Let Them Make You Some 
Extra Spending Money! 


It’s good mental training to develop 
quick, keen observation. 


When an exercise in observation of- 
fers, in addition, an opportunity to 
make some extra spending money, it 
is something to look into. 

The Planters Nut & Chocolate Com- 
pany is sponsoring a contest that 
offers high school students this double 
opportunity. 

The money goes to the students with 
the sharpest eyes—those who find the 
most mistakes in a picture. 

The picture and complete rules and 
instructions will be found in the 
March 28 Scholastic. Look it up and 
get into this contest! 


Closing date April 15 

















Abroad, the cost of financing hostels jg 
shared by city governments, park com. 
missions, service clubs and popular syb. 
scription. Actual expenses for running, 
once the hostel has been equipped, are low, 
as the young travelers take the respongj- 
bility for keeping their part of the hostel 
in order. All income goes to the local com. 
mittee. In Europe, hostels are usually self. 
liquidating in ten years. They should be 
self-supporting, but are not operated for 
profit. No one connected with the Youth 
Hostel movement in America is paid, 

The imagination is fired at the inspira. 
tion for future study of American history, 
geography, and literature in a network of 
American Youth Hostels planned to em- 
brace surviving landmarks of the early 
colonial settlements along the Atlantie sea- 
board, of the Indian pueblo villages of the 
Southwest, the missions of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Florida, plantation life in the 
deep South; to follow the trails blazed by 
Daniel Boone, the pioneers in covered 
wagons, the gold rush;/to give access to 
the scenic wonderlands of Grand 
Canyons, Yosemite, Yellowstone, Glacier 
and other national parks. 

Travelers abroad are more or less 
familiar with the sight of little groups of 
sun-bronzed young “Wandervoegel” or 
birds of passage, as they are called in 
Central Europe, knapsack on back, climb- 
ing out of trains at remote Alpine or 
Tyrolean stations, or clustered about their 
leader, often a young man in his twenties 
critically examining some historic tapestry 
or painting in museum or gallery, or tip- 
toeing with reverence through the cloisters 
of some old-world cathedral. Here is travel 
experience more vital and memorable than 
what many older persons gain from con- 
ducted tours. Some idea of the educa- 
tional significance attached to the move- 
ment in Europe may be gleaned from the 
fact that in several countries high school 
students are required to give evidence of 
having spent at least forty nights in Youth 
Hostels as a pre-requisite for graduation. 


our 





Reprinted from Parents’ Magazine, by 
permission of the editors. 








FLOODS 


(Concluded from page 18) 
desk directing relief work. WPA and 
CCC workers were sent into action. 
Within sight of the White House, work- 
men feverishly built sandbag dikes at the 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue while the 
Potomac River flood waters clawed at 
these defenses and swept over other set- 
tions of Maryland. Congress prepared 
to pass a $400,000,000 appropriation for 
flood control measures and for present 


relief needs. The Red Cross went into 
action and asked contributions of 
$3,000,000. 


Meanwhile, out West dust storms con- 
tinued to menace huge sections. Experts 
declare these dust storms and the eastern 
floods are a grim warning from nature. 
We have been farming wastefully and 
destroying the top sod which holds water 
and prevents erosion. Commented the 
N. Y. Post, “The answer to erosion lies 
in pushing forward a vigorous reforesta- 
tion program. For the nation as a whole, 
the hope lies in popular support of . i 
soil-conservation efforts. As you rea 
of flood waters swirling, don’t forget that 
they carry, because of our neglect, t 
life of the nation, the good earth. 
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Eleventh Floor Dirge 

I must go down to the ground again, and 
I wish that I could fly, 

And all I ask is a little lift, and a rope 
to pull her by, 

And the door’s click, and the wind’s rush, 
and the long shaft shaking; 

For I'm dead beat, and my heart's weak, 
and the calves of my legs are aching. 


I must go down to the ground again, for 
the call of the daily chore 

Is a loud call, and a steady call, as 
as an awful bore; 

And all I want is a bungalow, or a modest 
riverside shanty, 

With one floor, and no more, 
entrance steps are scanty. 


well 


where the 


[sit and sigh as the days go by, for peace 
with justice blended, 

And hope for some millennium when the 
long strike will be ended. 

If all they want is a living wage, then 
give it, and get it over, 

For I must go down to the ground again 
to take out little Rover. 

N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Samuel F. B. Morse was an eminent 
painter before he invented telegraphy. He 
painted a scene showing a man in death- 
agony once, and asked a physician friend 
to examine it: “Well?” Morse inquired, 
after the doctor had scrutinized the pic- 
ture. “What's your opinion?” 

The physician removed his 
turned to Morse and 


laria! 


spectacles, 
commented: “Ma- 


American Iumorist 


Still Throbbing 


A cow-puncher ordered a steak at a res- 
taurant. The waiter brought it in rare— 
very rare. The cow-puncher looked at it 
and demanded that it be returned to the 
kitchen and cooked. 

“It is cooked,” snapped the waiter. 

“Cooked—nothing,” replied the cow- 
puncher. “I’ve seen cows hurt worse than 
that and get well.” 

Troy (N. Y.) 


Times Record 


Lunch Wagon 

“What kind of pie you got?” 

“Apple, cherry, coconut, banana cream, 
custard, pumpkin and mincemeat.” 

“Tl take apple.” 

“Okay ... How about you, mister?” 

“What kinds did you say?” 

“Apple, cherry, coconut, banana cream, 
custard, pumpkin and mincemeat.” 

“Make mine apple.” 

“H'm ... And how about you, mister?’ 

“What kind did you say?” 

“Wise guys, huh? Apple cherry coco- 
nut banana-cream custard pumpkin mince- 
meat! This one that I've got in my hand 


’ 


here happens to be custard, see? Now, 
what kind 
“Ulp—er—that custard looks all right 


to me. 


“Is your teacher a good-looker2” asked 
& questioner at the Wheaton 
hursery school. “Yes, she is,” 
mond Stalley, 3. “She 
throats each morning.” 


College | 
replied Ray- | 
looks down our | 
} 
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—News Week 





Student Section 





Scott Corbett, Sat. Eve. Post | 














Western movie 


The price of admission has dropped 


Tue most thrilling movie you'll ever see are 
the scenes that flash by the windows of South- 
ern Pacific trains. Here is the real west— 
lavish with mountains and Jakes—where cow- 
boys still ride the range and Indians come 
down to watch the train go by. 

And at this movie you need not say, “This 
is where we came in,” for Southern Pacific in- 
vites you to go one way and return another, 
seeing something new and different every 
mile of the way. 

How? 

Suppose, for example, you’re going to Cali- 
fornia. We suggest that you come out on a 
northern U. S. or Canadian line and see the 
Pacific Northwest, too. Then head south on 
our air-conditioned Cascade through ever- 
green mountains and past majestic Mt. Shasta 
to California. From here Southern Pacific 
offers you a choice of three different scenic 
ways to return: Overland Route, Golden 
State Route and Sunset Route, each with 
completely air-conditioned trains. 

From most points, the rail fare for a“go one 
way, return another” ticket is just the same 
as for a ticket straight west and back on the 
same route. Stopover anywhere. 


How much? 
Never before have prices been so low for all 
three principal expenses of a train trip: 
ticket, meals and berth. Our fares are 2¢ a 
mile and less. The Pullman surcharge has 


been removed on our trains, reducing sleep- 
ing car charges one-third. And our dining car 
prices are very reasonable. 

Summer excursion fares start May 15. For 
example, from Chicago: $86 to the Pacific 
Coast and back in standard Pullmans (plus 
berth) , $68.80 in tourist sleeping cars (plus 
berth) , $57.35 in chair cars. 


Expositions 
The Texas CENTENNIAL Exposition, Dallas, 
June 6 to Nov. 29, and San Dieco Expost- 
TION, now to Sept. 9, are directly served by 
Southern Pacific. 
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Write Mr. Bartlett 
If you are interested in a trip west and would 
like to have one of our agents write you a 
letter outlining costs, routes and things to 
see, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. SH-4, 310 So. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


Southern Pacific 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 
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BETTER MARKS WITH THE 
NEW ROYAL PORTABLE! 


--- More Time for Recreation!... 
Invaluable Preparation for 


School or Business ! 


“Sensational! The most amazing type- 
writer I ever used!” That’s what they all 
say—students, teachers—everyone! 


With Touch Control, merely shift a 
tiny lever! Instantly the key-tension is 
adapted to your exact finger pressure! 
You type freely, easily! Your thoughts 
flow smoothly — without interruption. 
Your work is neater, your marks improve. 
And, even more important, you’re learn- 
ing to express yourself clearly and force. 
fully in type—an invaluable asset for 
college or business! 

See the New Royal at your nearest 
dealer—or use the coupon below. Stan- 
dard in keyboard and action. With 
Finger Comfort Keys, Centralized Con 
trols, Complete Dust Protection and 
many other exclusive Royal improve. 
ments. The price is $49.50 (other models 


$37.50 and $62.50). Low-cost purchase se Ee 3 
plan—only a few cents a day. Rare — 


HOW TO MAKE BETTER MARKS EASIER! 
















ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., Dept. SC-46 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 

(1) Please tell me how I can secure a New Royal Portable for only a few cents 
a day through my local Royal dealer. 


* Real woodpeckers? Of 
course not! But it cet- 
tainly was the Woodpecker 
Family that told Johnay 


2) Quote trade allowance on my.................... ppewri Serial 

(2) Q y Typewriter, Seria about’ Touch Cootttla 
sc ackwhscpocsaudons against purchase of a New Royal Portable. Royal's exclusive feature 
: that makes typing easy, 
Name © SO 6066666 66066 60666606060006060600058 SCOocececccccocccccocoeecececes even if you've never wu 


a typewriter before! 





ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
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